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HOW CAN THE COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION BEST SERVE EDUCATION?’ 


By President WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 





DEPARTMENTS of physical education in 
colleges and universities have passed be- 
yond the experimental or haphazard stage 
and are now, in many of the best institu- 
tions, well organized and scientifically con- 
dueted. The problem now is to get the 
proper coordination between the work in 
physical education and that in other de- 
partments. Such must be 
based upon several conditions. 

Kirst, the purpose and policy of each col- 
lege and university must be clearly defined 
and all members of the staff thoroughly 
acquainted with these aims. There is in 
most of our institutions the weakness of 
water-tight compartment departmental sys- 
tems. The average student in chemistry is 
too often treated as if he were to be a pro- 
fessional chemist; the student in Latin as 
if he were to be a teacher of that subject ; 
the student in the physical education de- 
partment as if he were to be a professional 
athlete or a coach. In properly exalting 
his own department, the professor is apt 
unconsciously to overlook others and to 
neglect the essential problem of giving each 
student the best all-around cultural equip- 
ment that can be provided for him. It is 


coordination 


1 Address at the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the College Physical Education Association, 
Chicago, December 28, 1933. 


an unusual institution which successfully 
emphasizes the unity of human knowledge. 
Much of departmental over-emphasis does 
not come from any narrowness among pro- 
fessors but from the lack of institutional 
policy. We know perfectly well what an 
automobile factory or a tin-plate mill or a 
cement works is supposed to produce but 
are somewhat put to it to describe just 
what we expect to turn out at this college 
or that university. The higher institutions 
of learning in England, France and Ger- 
many have found much less difficulty in 
defining their purpose in the world than 
have ours. First then let us challenge the 
institutions with which we are connected to 
give their excuse for living; to state how 
they answer the needs of the present social 
order. 

Having the definition, the faculty of an 
institution should be persuaded to interpret 
it into action—first, by enthusiastic presen- 
tation of each individual branch of instruc- 
tion, and, second, by a helpful attitude 
toward all other subjects in the curriculum. 
It seems clear that an effective way of im- 
proving the present deplorable situation in 
regard to the use of English by college stu- 
dents is to have every class in the institu- 
tion to some degree a class in English; in- 
sisting on correctly spoken and written 
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expression, whether the class be one espe- 
cially devoted to English or physics, eivil 
engineering or what not. In like manner 
each class should have its interest in physi- 
eal education—with requirements for 
proper posture in sitting and standing, to- 
gether with proper ventilation, lighting 
and humidity of classrooms and_ labora- 
tories. I can hear many remark when they 
read this suggestion—‘Does this man 
think the dear old university is a kinder- 
garten?’’ One has only to look at the 
stoop-shouldered, anemic, run-down gradu- 
ates of our colleges to get the answer to this 
question. One has only to give casual at- 
tention to vital statistics to realize that the 
breakdowns coming with increasing fre- 
quency among our most highly edueated 
elass; that the emotional instability; that 
the mental disorders of this driven age are 
due to lack of balance between the mental 


and the physical. The speeded-up engine 


is shaking the frail machine to pieces. 
Much of this is due to the neglect of a 
sound physical education program by ad- 
ministrations and faculties; to an attitude 
that this is a matter not worthy of academic 
rating. Such a position demonstrates ig- 
norance of the fact that much of the list- 
lessness and lack of response among stu- 
dents may be traced to physical causes, 
such as faulty nutrition, lack of sleep and 
proper exercise. The fatigue element in 
classes meeting late in the day is not 
enough appreciated and dealt with. Many 
instructors teaching in institutions having 
evening classes mistake for attention the 
doecility due to fatigue. Such situations 
are remedied where there is proper coop- 
eration between departments. 

Other departments have their contribu- 
tion to make to the department of physical 
education. The department of chemistry 
should study the proper chlorination of 
swimming pools, should advise concerning 
the chemistry of foods and render other 
expert service; the biology department 
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should make a distinet contribution in the 
fields of physiology and personal and social 
hygiene. The departments of psychology 
and physical education have much in com- 
mon. Researches on specifie items in the 
psychology of athletics have been initiated 
in the last few years. There is not much 
factual data at hand, but the work is pro- 
gressing. Work may be done to find if 
there are any special aptitudes for athletics 
in general, or for special kinds of athletics 
analogous to a special talent for musie or 
drawing. Through psychology may be de- 
termined the significant elements in stale- 
ness, esprit de corps, motivation. The two 
departments can together contribute much 
to student welfare in devising and apply- 
ing proper tests of emotional stability. 
Along these and many other lines depart- 
mental cooperation will produce highly de- 
sirable results. 

The public which supports our institu- 
tions, seeing the fine physical specimens 
upon the football teams and other athletic 
organizations, has the comfortable feeling 
that the men on the campus are young 
Adonises—just as over the lapse of cen- 
turies we feel that every Greek youth was 
a person of physical and mental perfection. 
Wilenski, in ‘‘The Meaning of Modern 
Sculpture,’’ says, ‘‘There is a conspiracy to 
persuade us that the Athenians produced 
final perfection in sculpture and had clear 
heads and true tastes, because they lived in 
a city which was beautifully disposed, and 
clean and clear. But the propagandists 
know that Athens and its inhabitants were 
filthy, because the city was always short of 
water; that the streets were miserably un- 
paved lanes; that the majority of houses 
were mean; that there was no sanitation 
and that the ‘sane and wholesome pagans’ 
splodging through mud in unlighted streets 
at night thought themselves lucky if they 
did not receive a shower bath of household 
garbage on their heads.’’ That frank de- 
scription gives us something of a shock, and 
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so likewise does any true statement relative 
to the gap between the best physical specl- 
mens in our eolleges, the average and the 
subnormal. When the situation is made 
clear, when the academie implications of 
physical fitness are fully understood, facul- 
ties will be more willing to move over a lit- 
tle and give the department of physical 
education a seat in their councils. 

And this brings us to the consideration 
of departmental organization. Naturally, 
but unfortunately, work in physical eduea- 
tion and athletics grew up in most of our 
institutions as a thing apart. Many times 
this was due, not to the desire of those pro- 
moting the physical interests to have it so 
but because of hostility or lack of interest 
on the part of those having the curriculum 
in hand. That point has, however, been 
passed, and to-day we realize that there 
should be the same departmental organi- 
zation in the physical as in all other de- 
partments. The work in physical educa- 
tion, athletics and health should be under 
one competent head with full professorial 
rank and with fine professional training, 
and associated with him should be various 
specialists, in so far as possible appointed 
upon a full-time basis, as in other depart- 
ments. 

It is not for me here to make detailed 
suggestions as to the essential work in these 
various branches of the physical education 
department. Certain random observations 
may not, however, be amiss. The college 
physician must have the authority and the 
facilities to make the catalogue statement 
that each student receives regular physical 
examinations a reality rather than a gen- 
erality, and must make those examinations 
thorough and searehing rather than hur- 
ried and superficial. Nothing is more es- 
sential in the proper coordination of physi- 
eal education with the general work of the 
college than this. Vital facts never known 
before the boy entered college are con- 
stantly being discovered where searching 
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examinations are given entering freshmen. 
Incipient tuberculosis, cancer, conditions 
of eyes and other abnormalities are located 
which indicate the necessity of withdrawal 
from college for immediate drastie action 
or continuing treatment and the proper as- 
the 
There are, for instance, an increasing num- 


signment of work in institutions. 
ber of students who have been crippled by 
infantile paralysis entering our colleges 
The 


Roosevelt in overcoming this handicap sug- 


each year. success of President 
gests the contribution which our colleges 
with their swimming pools and other mod- 
ern equipment can give to society in mak- 
ing over these young people during their 
four years of college life. Careful exami- 
nation for all those going into athleties of 
any kind, cultivation of the ‘infirmary 
habit,’’ teaching students not to spread 
disease, but to report to the college physi- 
clan as soon as they become indisposed ; all 
these things are extremely important to the 
individual student and to the welfare of 
the 


carelessness in regard to the individual’s 


college community. Ignorance and 
responsibility for health conditions in his 
still 


among well-educated people. We constantly 


community are wide-spread even 


have instances of students with colds, 
erippe, scarlet fever and other infectious 
and contagious ailments who spread illness 
through a whole fraternity house or dormi- 
tory. Effective physical education should 
eliminate this error and prepare students 
to be health leaders when they leave col- 
lege. 

We have all watched with interest and 
cratification the 


sports programs in many colleges. 


intramural 
A note 
of warning, however, seems to be necessary 
With the 
growth of physical contact games such as 


crowth of 


if they are to be fully successful. 


eampus football, junior varsity and 150 
pound intercollegiate football, 
basketball and football, 
matter of injuries has assumed increasing 


soecer, 


even touch the 
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importance. There have not always been 
the proper facilities in equipment; in first 
aid and in trainers that is essential. In 
other words, the organization of teams has 
outstripped the facilities to safeguard the 
players. No matter how informal the 
games, it becomes increasingly evident that 
before participation there must be reason- 
able conditioning processes and careful 
physical examinations. Failing in this the 
intramural policy defeats its own purpose. 

Of intercollegiate athletics, particularly 
football, little need be said here because the 
matter is being so thoroughly covered in 
other meetings this week. However, one 
who from a college administrative post has 
followed this activity over a period of years 
observes many indications that this sport is 
being put on a better basis as time goes on. 
The coaches are more and more realizing 
their place in the general scheme of educa- 
tion. The ethics of sport are receiving 
more consideration on the gridiron; the 
slave-driving methods of preparation, 
which turn a game into a dreary grind, are 
less and less evident. More college coaches 
are constantly showing their ability in de- 
veloping football players from the rank 
and file of the student body and not merely 
organizing and teaching new plays to star 
prep school players who are brought to 
them. Time was when we very frequently 
found better teachers of football among the 
secondary school coaches than among the 
college group. The former made players; 
the latter simply lined them up. This sit- 
uation is being changed. On many teams 
we now find not a few men who never 
played before entering college, and they 
often play with a dash and fire lacking 
in those who played on preparatory school 
teams for years before entering college. 
Some day an expert on athletics will make 
a study of football playing efficiency, show- 
ing where the average player reaches his 
peak. In this connection my guess is that 
it will be shown that the average player 
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does not keep developing in proficiency 
over a period of four years on a secondary 
school team, a year on a freshman team, 
and three years on the varsity—but that he 
often reaches his peak early in his college 
experience. Here the fatigue element as 
well as the routine may be found to be im- 
portant factors. 

Again it is to be noted that the best 
coaches are giving more and more intelli- 
gent attention to the welfare of the players 
on the field. It is rare to-day to see any 
high-grade, experienced coach push a 
player to the point of exhaustion, even if 
the winning of an important game depends 
upon it. This is a matter to be emphasized, 
because the athlete who works to the point 
of exhaustion in any sport pays the price 
immediately, or as the years go on. 

In regard to the matter of subsidizing, 
which also is showing many evidences of 
improvement, Major John lL. Griffith, 
president of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, was quoted recently 
as saying in ‘‘a statement of principles’’ to 
be put before the association, ‘‘in the inter- 
est of equal competition and with the idea 
of conserving ethical standards in athleties, 
that the colleges that are ethical in the 
administration of their athletics should 
schedule games only with institutions which 
observe the same high standards.’’ This 
appears to be an intelligent stand in the 
matter. Asa matter of fact, this policy is 
to some degree already in existence. It is 
not difficult in going over the schedules of 
all the colleges each fall to ascertain which 
have a high standing with sister institu- 
tions and those whose policy is questioned. 
When we find an institution whose schedule 
is made up of the highest rating institu- 
tions in its own part of the country—nat- 
ural competitors, in other words—we may 
assume that consideration is given to main- 
taining or improving ethical standards. 
When such schedules are not the rule doubt 
naturally arises. We may here paraphrase 
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a Scripture statement and say, ‘‘By their 
schedules ye shall know them.’’ 

In serving the general educational 
scheme of the institution the department of 
physical education should give due consid- 
eration to strengthening the moral as well 
as the physical fiber of the students. This 
may be done by sound teaching as to the 
results of temperate and intemperate liv- 
ing, in eating, drinking, habits of work and 
recreation and other activities. One great 
omission during the period of national pro- 
hibition was that of education in temper- 
anee. For many years preceding that 
period sharp attention had been paid to 
teaching youth the results of alcohol on the 
human system and the results of intemper- 
ance in the social order. When the 18th 
Amendment came into effect the educa- 
tional and ethical elements connected with 
the use of aleoholie drinks were forgotten, 
and the entire question became a political 
football. It is the task of those connected 
with edueation, particularly physical edu- 
cation, now to stress effectively the educa- 
tional side of the question. Let no one 
think that we solved the problem when we 
repealed the 18th Amendment. We merely 
changed the emphasis. In New York last 
week I saw more men and women on the 
streets and in the hotel lobbies under the 
influence of liquor in one evening than I 
had seen in a month during the last few 
vears. This may be a passing phase; an 
inevitable step in the process of readjust- 
ment. Let us hope that it is and let us do 
our part through the ageney provided us in 
education to build up that temperate atti- 
tude, that resistance and self-control with- 
out which no one ean be truly successful in 
life. 

Finally, this organization can serve edu- 
cation effectively by preparing college stu- 
dents properly and profitably to use their 
leisure time. With the regulations of the 
N. R. A. and the more permanent trends in 
the conduct of industry and business, it 
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becomes evident that the great task before 
us is not so much to prepare people to work 
as it is for that use of leisure which will 
make for the abundant life. A great leader 
in national thought recently said, ‘‘ Leisure 
should not be just time to play. It should 
be opportunity to realize hopes and ideals; 
the possibility of attaining real citizenship 
and true achievement.’’ Usually when we 
speak of the duty of teachers of physical 
education in providing means for the 
proper use of leisure time, we have in mind 
training the student in the technique of 
carry-over sports, such as golf, tennis and 
swimming. Such a program is good, but it 
is not broad enough. There is much food 
for thought in that sentence, ‘‘Leisure 
should not be just time to play.’’ From 
the opposite conception comes our attitude 
‘tired busi- 


‘ 


relative to ‘‘killing time,’’ the 
ness man’’ and the rest. Out of leisure 
time properly spent have come the greatest 
achievements of civilization. As Henry 
Ford recently said, ‘‘To be out of hire is 
not necessarily to be out of employment.’ 
Some men who have been out of a job dur- 
ing the past three or four years have spent 
their enforced leisure time in hopeless in- 
activity ; others have improved their minds ; 
have devised means of useful employment ; 
and in numerous instances have done crea- 
tive work of a much higher and more re- 
numerative type than could have been ex- 
pected. Thus the great opportunity is not 
merely to teach people how to fill their 
leisure time with play. It is to build up 
in students that abounding physical and 
mental energy which shall give them the 
vigor to do creative, constructive things in 
their leisure time. Thus equipped, they 
will not be under the necessity of contrib- 
uting, as do the unfit, altogether too much 
to hired entertainers or to find their only 
relaxation in play. The coming generation 
must be more resourceful, more alert, more 
fit than any which has preceded it. It 
must go out from the college halls with a 
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spirit of high adventure and the strength 


to realize its dreams, if the new day for 


Which Wwe ail SO greativ vearn is to become 


Hlow can this organization best serve 
education? The answer is, I believe, first 
to inspire in its members a great desire to 
aid in defining the real purpose of the in- 
stitutions with whieh they are connected; 
second, to stimulate a lofty desire to place 
physical education on a par with any activ- 
ity in the college; third, to emphasize true 
Spo tsmanship, particularly in intereol- 


legiate athletic relationships; fourth, to 


appreciate that the department should 
make a distinct contribution to the broad 
cultural equipment of every student in the 
institution; fifth, to aid in developing a 
sane program of individual living, in which 
self-control, physical fitness and normal re- 
actions have a large part; in short, to fur- 
nish on the physical side every incentive 
and opportunity for an abundant life. In 
the great enterprise of furnishing sound, 
valuable recruits for the armies of prog- 
ress, | am sure the departments of physical 
education in our colleges are to have an 


ever-increasing part. 


ENRICHING THE LIFE EXPERIENCE OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN’ 


By Professor PAUL A. WITTY 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


lor education, our largest social enter- 
prise, we have spent several billion dollars 
yearly. Recently, there has been a check 
upon all expenditures and a public demand 
for scrutiny of every phase of education has 
resulted. Some of our newer educational 
enterprises and innovations have been 
sharply eriticized. Indeed, special eduea- 
tion has been assailed as wasteful and in- 
efficient. We have been aceused of pro- 
viding paiaces for the subnormal and of 
indulging in extravagant excesses for the 
superior child. Let us examine briefly the 
facts concerning such polemies. 

Examination of the nature and amount 
of special education reveals a paucity of 
provision for all deviates and an expendi- 
ture of public funds by no means in accord 
with the magnitude of the problem, nor in 
terms of the social benefits which can be 
obtained through special education. 

For example, a conservative estimate 
shows that there are 300,000 crippled chil- 
dren in the United States. Special eduea- 

Address given before the Division upon Special 
Edueation, National Education Association, Stevens 


Hotel, Chicago, July 3, 1933 


tion appears essential for about one third 
of this number. Less than 15,000, however, 
are being provided for through the public 
schools. There are at least 50,000 children 
who need special education because of de- 
fective vision; 5,000 (10 per cent.) only are 
eared for in our 350 special classes; 348 of 
these classes are located in cities. The deaf 
are infrequently provided for in 64 resi- 
dential and 114 publie schools for the 
deaf.’ 

Two to 6 per cent. of the general popula- 
tion are decidedly restricted in potentiality 
for mental development. Nevertheless, 
only 15 states have enacted special laws to 
promote identification and care for this 
large group. A study for one state showed 
that less than 6 per cent. of the estimated 
number of feebleminded are being given 
any kind of special educational provision 
at public expense. 

Searcely a beginning has been made in 

1Cf. in this connection: White House Confer- 
ence Report on Child Health and Protection. 
‘*Special Education: The Handicapped and the 
Gifted,’’ Section III. The Century Company, 
New York, 1931. 
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efforts to essay special educational opportu- 
nities for the gifted. The term ‘‘gifted’’ 
has been used by L. 8. Hollingworth to 
apply to those of I.Q. 130 plus; by H. 
Rugg to those above I1.Q. 125; and by L. 
M. Terman to those of 1.Q. 140 and above. 
he first classification refers to about 1 per 
‘ent. of public-school children; the second, 
to 3 per cent.; and the third to children 
estimated by one writer to be found once in 
every six hundred cases. ‘‘Gifted’’ has 
been interpreted more broadly by the Com- 
mittee on Special Classes in the White 
House Conference Report, ‘‘Special Edu- 
cation: The Handicapped and the Gifted.”’ 
Six per cent. of the school population, ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 children, require, 
the workers think, special education to 
realize their potentialities. 

Certainly our greatest natural resource 
appears to reside in these mentally gifted 
children. Nevertheless, only forty cities 
reported a total of 150 classes. Again, the 
glaring inadequacy of our provision for 
atypical children looms large. The story is 
similarly distressing for the remaining 
types of deviates. 

The expenditures for all types are neg- 
ligible in terms of our total educational 
budget ; the uncompromising fact is that we 
have failed utterly to provide educational 
opportunity for these groups of children.’ 
Of the special types, there is only one for 
whom one may question expenditure. This 
is for the delinquent group: it seems so- 
cially inappropriate and questionable to 
place the stigma of ‘‘social undesirability’’ 
upon children whom we wish to rehabili- 
tate. 

Available facts seem to point to the con- 


2 Of course, number provided for is only a par- 
tial measure of adequacy. The inadequacy of 
provision is clearly revealed also in the type of 
work provided and in the money spent. For de- 
tailed data, see White House Conference Report on 
‘*The Handicapped and the Gifted’’; and Witty 
and Beaman, ‘‘Praectices in Special Classes,’’ 
Educational Trends, Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1932. 
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clusion that any child whose behavior 1s 
unsatisfactory should have thorough physi- 
cal, mental, pedagogical and behavior ex- 
aminations. Particular needs, then, should 
be met by prudent expenditure of public 
funds. The school has four ways of pro- 
ceeding: through child study departments ; 
through adult and parental education; 
through mental hygiene instruction for 
teachers; and through modification in goals 
and in methods of instruction. In none of 
these has scientific progress been conspicu- 
ous; in each, progress is sufficient to make 
us hopeful. The publie school is the great 
social enterprise and laboratory in which 
the potential delinquent may be identified 
and through which he can be rehabili- 
tated.® 

Through appropriate education, delin- 
queney may be lessened without recourse to 
the devastating stigma of the special class. 
It seems essential, however, that special 
classes be formed for the other types of 
children. 

The first need in dealing with all atypi- 
eal children is early identification. Cri- 
teria for identification of the several types 
have been carefully set up by the White 
House Commission upon Special Eduea- 
tion; and through these, and by prudent 
use of mental tests we can identify early 
and reliably those children for whom spe- 
cial education seems imperative. 

There is one group, the needs of which 
are exceedingly important, at a time when 
leadership is so conspicuously needed. 
This is our group of gifted children. Edu- 
cational workers and psychologists have 
sharply criticized our school leaders for 
their failure to recognize superior children 
and for their dilatoriness in providing 
educational reform. 

3 Cf. in this connection: White House Confer- 
ence Report on ‘‘The Delinquent Child,’’ The 
Century Company, New York, 1932; and ‘‘Crime 
Prevention through Education,’’ Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, Vol. x, 
No. 4. 
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How can we best provide for variation 
in the physical and in the social maturity 
of the gifted? Some have urged that ac- 
celeration be adopted as a general school 
practise in dealing with the gifted. 

After recognizing and considering the 
difficulties in obtaining valid indexes for 
selecting gifted children, and after think- 
ing carefully regarding the difficulties in 
modifying curricula, Freeman defends ac- 


celeration as a general educational policy. 


Aeceleration actually provides enrichment. The 
work of the advanced grades is intellectually supe 
rior because the method which is pursued and the 
content are superior to those of the lower grades. 
From the point of view of the intellectual adjust- 
ment, then acceleration accomplishes both the sav- 
ing of time and the enrichment of the instruction. 
The difficulties with this mode of adjustment are 
not of an intellectual nature but of a social nature. 
These difficulties may be met by proper forms of 
organization and they are being progressively 
diminished by the very increase in the frequency 


of acceleration itself.4 


This recommendation favoring wide- 
spread use of pedagogical acceleration is 
now made after careful consideration has 
been given to the claims for the value of 
homogeneous grouping. The failure of 
homogeneous grouping thus far to justify 
the claims made for it arises in part from 
the lack of agreement over the validity 
(and consequent selection) of devices to 
provide homogeneity. The apparent fail- 
ure of many classes actually established is 
to be attributed no doubt in large measure 
to the neglect or to the inability of edu- 
cators: to provide workable methods for 
the segregated, to modify curricula and to 
define and practise enrichment. 

Let me hasten to add that acceleration is 
an expediency measure, not a solution to 
the problem. Failure to give opportunity 
to the one million and one half very prom- 

4F. N. Freeman, ‘‘The Treatment of the 
Gifted Child in the Light of Scientific Evidence,’’ 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. xxiv, pp. 652-661, 
May, 1924. 
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ising children in America is a neglect that 
the country can now ill afford to make. Let 
us take steps to enable teachers accurately 
to identify the gifted and to actuate the 
administrative officers to provide the neces- 
sary adjustments in the form of accelera- 
tion and enrichment. 

lor the majority of gifted children ae- 
celeration seems to be advisable. But in- 
dispensable also is enrichment, since from 
the ranks of the gifted we hope our future 
leaders will emerge. And the development 
of leadership undoubtedly implies pro- 
vision of particularized materials as well 
as the development of special methods of 
education. 

Of great social value should be experi- 
ments dealing with the results of special 
class instruction for gifted children. In 
more than a decade of experimentation, we 
have developed astonishingly few enrich- 
ment programs, but some (notably the Los 
Angeles and Cleveland efforts) are promis- 
ing. The following are some points wherein 
enrichment may mean the merging of life 
experience with worth-while school en- 
deavor for atypical children. 


(1) Tue Laneuace Arts 

(a) Reading: Through free choice of 
reading from carefully graded, extensive 
book-lists, children may be led to develop 
the permanent habit of reading as a leisure 
activity. However, important is it that the 
gifted child’s reading be directed, since he 
appears to neglect, when allowed spontane- 
ous free choice, several areas of experience 
which are associated with wholesome 
growth. 

L. M. Terman’s study shows a continu- 
ous increase in amount of reading as the 
gifted child matures. The height of the 
‘‘reading craze,’’ heralded as inevitable for 
the average child at age 13, seems not to 
have been reached at age 174 by gifted 
children. My most recent study of 50 
gifted children who have been followed 
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since 1924 reveals a progressive and appre- 
ciable yearly increase in the amount of 
reading which these unsegregated gifted 
‘hildren do. The girls are found consis- 
tently to read more and better books than 

» the boys. 

It is not without significance that among 
the gifted children little interest is exhib- 
ited in the books dealing with the fine arts, 
And for the boys poetry 
Smal! 


music and drama. 
also attracts little or no interest. 
wonder, then, that newspapers and ‘‘mid- 
dle-grade’’ magazines absorb practically 
the whole of the portion of leisure time set 
aside for reading by the average adult. 
Certainly the reading for gifted children 
as well as that of adults can not be consid- 
ered other than a serious reflection upon 
the effectiveness of the school in instilling 
and interests in 
reading as a leisure activity. Although the 
spontaneous reading of the gifted is rela- 


developing permanent 


tively high in quality and in amount, it 
appears by no means to be that which we 
desire for maximum growth and develop- 
ment of these promising children. Several 
important fields of human endeavor are 
neglected, and the liberalizing effect of 
reading in the arts is conspicuously absent. 
Herein, we find an opportunity for gui- 
dance that may prove as fruitful as it is 
expedient. 

The guidance should include the follow- 
ing practises: Analysis of each child’s in- 
terests, discovery or a development of a 
predominant interest, direction of 
choice in accord with mental maturity, and 
an association of reading with other spon- 
taneous activities and extra-curricular in- 
Book lists, assembled according to 


book 


terests. 
maturation levels in ability and interest, 
will prove a help in intelligent guidance, 
but no substitute can be made for intensive 
case study of every gifted child; this 
should be followed by suggestions for ex- 
the field of social 
science an unusual opportunity is offered 


tensive reading. In 
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Kor the 


boys especially a guidance toward reading 


in the guidance of these children. 


about music, art and other phases of the 
esthetic seems essential. 

(b) Creative 
worthy is it that eleven of the fourteen 
promising youthful writers chosen by Ter- 
Three 
boys only were selected, and in no ease did 
the writing of a boy reach in quality that 
of the most inferior writing of the eleven 
All seven of the most talented, most 
Surely, the gifted 


work in writing: Note- 


man for intensive study were girls. 


virls. 
promising were girls. 
boys have similar inchoate ability which 
should be fostered by creative free writing. 
Herein, especially, do we need to read- 
just our teaching procedures and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for expression that will 
afford outlets for real interests and engen- 
der a development of superior written ex- 
pression, which, in terms of the superior 
vifted children, 


mental background of 


should reach unusual heights. 
(2) THe Fine Arts 


It is of much import that musical abil- 
ity, painting, drawing and other specialized 
abilities are not exhibited in marked degree 
by the fifty gifted children whom I have 
4 a) . “ao a M4 , > ‘ 4 
I'wo boys only give promise of 
These 


studied. 
attaining high rank in the arts. 
have produced meritorious though quanti- 
tatively unmeasured evidences of unusual 
superiority in music. 

Several writers have reported very low 
coefficients of correlation between musical 
ability (Seashore Test results) and intelli- 
gence. Nevertheless, the measures of in- 
nate musical ability are not unassailable 
from the views of validity. I believe, with 
Terman, that ‘‘without the support of a 
high intelligence a special talent is not 
likely to mature into achievements of very 
unusual merit.’’ Early identification and 
early and continuous stimulation of special 
talents are essential in nurturing to rare 
attainment those special abilities which 
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characterize many gifted children in their 
youth. But special abilities do not spring 
full grown in the mature genius. Attention 
must be directed toward providing gradual 
development through study of maturation 
levels in artistic ability. The psychological 
aspect of this development is relatively 
untouched, but exploratory efforts are 
surely demanded. 
(3) CuRrRICULUM FLEXIBILITY 

The eurricula for the gifted should eon- 
tain many electives. A pupil’s load should 
be selected in terms of his interests and 
abilities, but it is essential that challenging 
and mentally provocative tasks be intro- 
duced in a way such as to elicit full use of 
the superior ability. Several studies show 
clearly that the gifted child can save 50 
per cent. (or more) of the time ordinarily 
allotted to subject-matter acquisition. It is 
the English and social studies fields that 
offer many possibilities for enrichment 
during the time saved from school routine. 
These fields offer opportunity for develop- 
ing worth-while projects, for creative writ- 
ing and for original work or research. In 
addition, special interests and _ abilities 
should have opportunity for expression 
and development. 

(4) LEADERSHIP 

Our contemporary leadership in every 
line of human activity appears impotent to 
meet current social-economic issues and 
needs. But the leadership which we have 
and deplore is a product of our own mak- 
ing. Indifference to the character of politi- 
cal leaders has characterized many worth- 
while citizens; the present dilatoriness in 
effecting reform shows a failure of our 
people to demand and to follow mentally 
superior and socially minded public lead- 
ers. 

There must be given to children an edu- 
eative experience which will create leader- 


ship, but it is equally important in addition 
that children learn to respect, to demand 
and to follow the highest type of leaders. 
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Knowledge of significant social, politica] 
and ethical events and issues is important 
if intelligent choice of leaders is to follow. 
A new generation must be led to partici- 
pate in and to evaluate vital problems and 
controversies; a permanent child-adult in- 
terest in social-economic events and issues 
will develop from early and continuous 
participation in the activities associated 
therewith in the public schools. Obviously, 
social-minded and informed teachers are 
needed, but the root of our social-economic 
failure may be traced largely, I think, to 
the methods and the materials with which 
children have been educated for citizen- 
ship. Fixed, outmoded social codes have 
been transmitted by rigid, stereotyped pro- 
cedures which preclude active participation 
in vital present-day social and economic 
problems and issues. 

Elasticity in school demand and freedom 
to develop individuality are essential in the 
new school, if maximum growth is to take 
place. Uniformity and excessive conform- 
ity are foes to growth. Outmoded codes 
must be abandoned, and we should aim, 
through cooperative reconstruction of ex- 
perience, to develop more adequate values. 
In this process of creation, cooperative 
endeavor is a most important determiner 
of growth. Mechanical drill and compul- 
sory ‘‘learning’’ of subjects having little 
or no present meaning should be replaced 
by the whole-hearted purposive activities 
that have a vital grip in the present in- 
terests of children. Vital living now is 
emphasized ; this procedure stressing uni- 
versal cooperative activity appears to be the 
most propitious background for the devel- 
opment and emergence of true leaders.° 


(5) Activiry PROGRAMS AND 
RECREATION 


In natural play groups, children edu- 


eate each other; often, they develop their 


5 See J. L. Childs, ‘‘ Education and the Philoso- 
phy of Experimentalism,’’ New York, The Century 


Company, 1931. 
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own regulative standards and checks. In- 
deed, the group which utilizes spontaneous 
interests and activities exercises perhaps 
the most powerful influence in the develop- 
ment of desirable individualities, each of 
whom has a high respect for the person- 
ality of the others. 

The utilization of play activities appears 
appropriate in creating interest and desire 
in education. Furthermore, the develop- 
ment of play curricula can effect a rather 
complete merging of school and life. Never- 
theless, play activities vary in their educa- 
tional value. Many spontaneous interests 
of children are actually harmful; others are 
of doubtful utility in a worth-while educa- 
tional program. 

Characteristic play activities should be 
discerned for children of the several school 
ages, and these should be utilized and 
evaluated as a starting point in an educa- 
tional program which stresses maturation 
levels. Dorothy Van Alstyne has assem- 
bled typical play activities for children of 
ages 2to 5. Lehman and Witty have listed 
and deseribed the play performances and 
play interests of boys and girls of school 
ages.° Witty and Beaman have studied the 
play of subnormal children and have sug- 
vested modifications in the special class 
curricula in terms of the results.? These 
studies present data which may be utilized 
effectively as points of departure in devel- 
oping activity programs. Miss Beaman’s 
curriculum for the special class is a pioneer 

®6I am directing my attention to selected phases 
only of special education for the sub-average since 
other papers on this program consider in detail 
curriculum, method and objectives. 

7See Lehman and Witty, ‘‘The Psychology of 
Play Activities,’’ Barnes and Company, 1927; or 
Dorothy Van Alstyne, ‘‘Play Behavior and Choice 
of Play Materials of Pre-School Children,’’ Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. In addition, see 
Witty and Beaman, ‘‘The Play of Mental Devi- 


ates,’’ Mental Hygiene, forthcoming issue, and 
especially F. N. Beaman, ‘‘An Experimental Cur- 


Master’s Thesis 


riculum for Special Classes,’’ 


unpublished) Northwestern University, 1932. 
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effort to adapt interesting experiences and 
activities to the maturity levels of special 
class children. 

In the special class for the mentally sub- 
average, there is abundant opportunity for 
capitalizing the values to be derived from 
prudent use of play activities. The lag of 
teaching behind theory is illustrated by 
the fact that, in a survey recently com- 
pleted by Miss Beaman and the writer, it 
has shown that the majority of 588 special 
classes offer simply the traditional subject 
curriculum supplemented by handwork, 
and by the fact that activity curricula are 
seldom initiated. 

In the survey, one hundred teachers of 
special class children cooperated in deserib- 
ing the play activities and play curricula 
in their schools. Play was interpreted by 
the teachers usually to mean games, and 
these were seldom graded in terms of known 
facts of abilities of children at various 
stages of development. Revision of play 
curricula might well provide: 

(1) A well-balanced program requiring play 
activity not predominantly of the game 
type. 

(2) An integrated program of play activities 
providing progressively for growth in 
social experience. The haphazard intro- 
duction of highly organized games which 
now characterizes the programs should be 
abandoned. 

(3) The recognition of interests, however imma- 
ture, of special class children through pro- 
vision for an increased amount of ‘‘ free- 
play’’ under stimulating conditions. 

(4) The realization that play activities serve as 
a salutary motivating and educative in 
fluence in the social and academic educa 
tion of special class children. 


Our study revealed also the inadequacy 
and inappropriateness of the selection and 
classification of mentally sub-average chil- 
dren. The range in I.Q. of the classes was 
20-116; the mean was 63. 

The special classes are dealing appar- 
ently with many children who are below as 
well as with many who are above the 
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educable limits of the special class. If the 
two extremes of low and high mental age 
are to be dealt with in the public-school 
special classes, more adequate provision in 
the form of pre-primary rooms should be 
made for those of immature mentality, and 
remedial measures and psychiatric service 
must be provided for those of the problem 
type. On the whole, however, when the 
newness of special education is kept in 
mind, one observes that great strides have 
been made to place the selection, admission 
and classification of mentally retarded 
pupils upon a scientifie basis. 
Nevertheless, we have barely made a 
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start in special education. Teachers, ad- 
ministrators and the public should be led 
through our efforts to realize the signifi- 
cance and the expediency of the following 
objective from the Children’s Charter: 
‘*For every child who is blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, or otherwise physically handicapped, 
and for the child who is mentally handi- 
capped, such measures as will early dis- 
cover and diagnose his handicap, provide 
care and treatment, and so train him that 
he may become an asset to society rather 
than a liability. Expenses of these services 
should be borne publicly where they can 
not be privately met.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE OXFORD SOCIETY 

THE report of the Oxford Society for the 
year 1932-33, according to a summary in the 
London Times, shows that the society is now 
well established, the membership is over 6,000, 
the first annual general meeting has been held, 
at which a formal constitution was adopted and 
officers elected, and a permanent office organi- 
zation has been set up in Oxford and is in 
touch with branches all over the world. Not 
only have all running expenses been met, but 
a sum of over £8,000 has been invested to form 
the nucleus of an endowment fund. 

The general aim of the society is to unite all 
Oxford men and women for service to the uni- 
versity and to each other. The formulation of 
practical methods of service will early engage 
the attention of the executive committee. The 
issue of an authoritative publication, which shall 
supply both authentic news and intelligent dis- 
cussion of it, is a question of urgent impor- 
tance, according to the report. For the time 
being the annual report of the university (now 
expanded to include semi-official and unofficial, 
as well as strictly official, news) is being cireu- 
lated to all members. Another function which 
experience shows that the society can perform 
is that of an information bureau. An inereas- 
ing number of letters is received from members 
requesting information on a wide variety of 


subjects. 


While the work of the appointments com- 
mitiee has developed satisfactorily in recent 
years, the staff employed by the university can 
not make all the contacts which might be made 
in the field of employment. The report points 
out that membership of the Oxford Society 
presents an excellent opportunity for voluntary 
service in this respect. Oxford men actually 
engaged in vocations can report new opportu- 
nities of employment to the secretary, who will 
place the information at the disposal of the ap- 
pointments committee. The report urges that 
members of the society can serve better in this 
matter of employment by acting through the 
society and the appointments committee than 
by attempting to obtain posts for Oxford men 
on their own account. 

About 230 groups or branches of the society 
have been established in all parts of the world. 
Each local committee in an industrial area is 
asked to appoint (as has already been done in 
some centers) a few of its members to act as a 
special employment panel, which would conduct 
propaganda for the employment of university 
men and make a survey of available posts, re- 
porting results to the central office. The estab- 
lishment of local branches overseas has been wel- 
comed. In places where the English community 
is small, and often widely scattered, the oppor- 
tunities of social meetings which the society 
affords are highly appreciated. The central 
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office endeavors to inform each local secretary 
of any member proceeding as a stranger to his 
district, so that he may be welcomed on arrival 
and introduced to people who may be willing 
to give him such help as he requires. 

An arrangement has been made with the ap- 
pointments committee, whereby the secretary 
of the society is informed of the name and ad- 
dress of any member of the society obtaining 
an appointment through the committee; thus 
the local seeretary of the branch in the district 
to which he is going can immediately be notified 
of his advent and asked to extend a welcome 
to him. Again, the distinguished visitor from 
Oxford ean be received among friends in almost 
any part of the world, and Oxford graduates, 
perhaps long severed from direct contact with 
the university, have the opportunity of meeting 
him and hearing news of Oxford. 

The report concludes by saying that almost 
the last public work done for Oxford by the 
late Lord Grey of Fallodon was to launch the 
Oxford Society. His interest in its progress 
was real and personal. 


PER CAPITA COSTS IN CITY SCHOOLS 

THE extent which schools have cut costs to 
meet losses in income due to the depression is 
revealed in the annual study of “Per Capita 
Costs in City Schools, 1932-1933,” just released 
by the Federal Office of Education. 

Reports from 299 typical cities seattered 
throughout the nation show reductions in per- 
pupil cost running as high as 41 per cent. in a 
Per-pupil costs dropped between 
15 and 30 per cent. in one third of the cities 
The average decrease 
for all cities for the year is 22 per cent. The 
average total cost of educating a child for the 
year 1933 in 299 cities was $87.65. This com- 
pares with $113.03 for 1932. 

Statisties separately organized for four 
groups of cities ranging from small cities to 
cities of over 100,000 population show the shift 
from 1932 to 1933. 


single year. 


in a single year’s time. 


In Group 1 cities, 100,000 population and up, 
average per-pupil cost dropped from $118.61 to 
$91.69. Cities which have a per-pupil cost close 
to this average are: Somerville, Massachusetts, 
$92.81; Indianapolis, Indiana, $90.60; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, $90.18; St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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$89.46; Des Moines, 
Minnesota, $89.02. 
In Group 2 cities, 30,000 to 100,000 population, 


Iowa, $89.04; Minneapolis, 


the drop was from $95.55 to $80.82. Cities which 
have a per-pupil cost close to this average are: 


San Bernardino, California, $83.32; Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa, $82.72; Chester, Pennsylvania, $82.47; 
Lansing, Michigan, $81.31; Saginaw, Michigan, 


$81.31. 
In Group 38 cities, 10,000 to 30,000 population, 
the drop was from $79.06 to $68.02. 


have a per-pupil cost close to this average are: 


Cities which 


Fremont, Nebraska, $69.05; Logansport, Indiana, 
$68.47; Hastings, Nebraska, $67.81; Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, $67.36; Oskaloosa, Iowa, $67.00. 

In Group 4 cities, 2,500 to 10,000 population, 
the drop was from $84.90 to $73.23. Cities which 
have a per-pupil cost close to this average are: 
Jerome, Arizona, $74.12; Rockville, Connecticut, 
$73.78; Columbus, Indiana, $73.57; La Grande, 
Oregon, $73.16; Chehalis, Washington, $70.63. 


How wide-spread the movement to reduce 
costs has been is shown by the fact that 96 per 
cent. of the cities show a decrease in per-pupil 
cost between 1932 and 1933. 

Largest decreases for cities in the various 
groups are: Group 1, San Antonio, Tex., 36.1; 
Akron, Ohio, 33.4; New Bedford, Mass., 30.9; 
Kl Paso, Tex., 29.7; Grand Rapids, Mich., 27.8. 
Group 2, Kokomo, Ind., 34.9; Kenosha, Wis., 
34.3; Kalamazoo, Mich., 33.7; Jackson, Mich., 
31.6; Shreveport, La., 31.0. Group 3, Great 
Falls, Mont., 41.7; Selma, Ala., 34.3; Sedalia, 
Mo., 33.0; Findlay, Ohio, 32.2; Iron Mountain, 
Mich., 30.5. Group 4, Ariz., 36.7; 
Helena, Ark., 36.6; Ala., 34.4; 
3isbee, Ariz., 32.8; Downers Grove, LIl., 31.2. 


Jerome, 


Andalusia, 


The averages for all four groups are lower 
than for all years going back to 1924 when 
statistics for a selected group of cities were first 
collected. 

The study of per-pupil cost does not indicate 
in detail what factors are operating to bring 
about such extensive decreases. 

Other studies indicate that the current ex- 
pense for operating American schools, both eity 
and rural, in 1933-34 is approximately $368,- 
000,000 less than in 1930. 

THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CotumsiA University, through its Appoint- 
ments Office, placed more than 5,400 students 
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in full or part-time jobs last year, according 
to a report made by W. Kmerson Gentzler, 
secretary of appointments. Needy students 
were helped further through the distribution 
of more than $533,000 in scholarships and 
loans. 

Mr. Gentzler pointed out that improvement 
in the number of opportunities for recent grad- 
uates had been shown in the chemical industry 
and its branches, with the result that frequent 
calls for men with special training in that field 
had been made. 

Part-time jobs during the academic year in- 
volving men students are only twenty-seven 
fewer than the peak year of 1929-30, and the 
total number for winter and summer of the 
past year shows an increase of 487 placements 
over those for the preceding year. This in- 
crease is considerably greater than has before 
been achieved from any one year to another, 
and in volume of employment makes the record 
a better one than in any previous year except 
for the peak year 1929-30. 

The number of full-time commercial positions 
and teaching positions has decreased consider- 
ably during the past two years, however. One 
might safely infer that the number of teaching 
appointments may be still further diminished 
during the next few years. 

Over 2,000 temporary and service placements 
were made within the university itself, in the 
dining halls, libraries, the bookstore, depart- 
ment of buildings and grounds, and other de- 
partments. As many as 300 students were 
sometimes employed on a single Saturday at 
football games, with wages and commissions to 
the student workers amounting to more than 
$5,000 for the season. Seventy-nine students 
earned approximately $8,000 through the opera- 
tion of student laundry, newspaper, magazine, 
blotter and other agencies. 

According to Mr. Gentzler, the college em- 
ployment office is faced with new problems due 
to the diminished number of student employ- 
ment opportunities in and around New York. 
He points out that the problem is that of evalu- 


ating the relative needs of students, in order to 
give help first of all where it is most needed. 
Because of the limited number of jobs, it is 
not a matter, therefore, of putting the first man 
in the first job for which his qualifications, his 


hours and his individual needs fit him. Con- 
sideration must be given in addition to his situ- 
ation in rela‘ion to that of all other needy 
students. 

THE CONDITION OF SCHOOL BUILD- 


INGS IN THE EARTHQUAKE 
ZONE IN CALIFORNIA 


THe following facts are taken from an article 
by Chapin Hall, editorial correspondent of The 
New York Times: 

The California Grand Jury, after months of 
investigation by an expert committee, has an- 
nounced that all public-school buildings which 
failed to comply with the earthquake resistance 
building code adopted by the state after the 
Long Beach earthquake of last Mareh should 
immediately be abandoned. This order affects 
more than 30 per cent. of the schools, housing 
approximately 250,000 pupils. 

Recently in Long Beach, where searcely a 
school building remained intact, the voters 
turned down a proposed reconstruction bond 
issue and that city is now operating with hastily 
erected, one-story frame bungalows until such 
time as a permanent building program ean be 
financed. 

In Los Angeles inspection showed that 146 
masonry school buildings were so badly damaged 
that rehabilitation or complete reconstruction 
will be necessary, while 710 of other types re- 
quired extensive repairs to restore the safety 
factor which existed prior to the quake—this 
out of a total number of 2,600 school structures. 
The Board of Education has placed an order for 
1,700 floored tent schoolhouses, dividing the 
school day so that one tent will do double duty, 
and vacating hundreds of perfectly equipped 
structures. 

A permanent building program is now in 
process of formulation providing for one-story 
buildings of the Mission type, a feature which 
in itself means the acquiring of very extensive 
real estate holdings, as practically all of the 
present buildings are of two or more stories. 
Another feature of the plan contemplates oper- 
ation of the temporary schools on a twelve- 
month basis, which would help take up the slack. 

A bond election is to be called as soon as 
practicable, probably for an initial sum of $30,- 
000,000, and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will be invited to buy the issue. 
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Mr. Hall points out that should the election 
result negatively, “the fifth city of the United 
States will present the curious spectacle of edu- 

ting a quarter of a million or more of its chil- 


+ 


lren under canvas—a spectacle to which it is 
committed in any event during a reconstruction 


eriod of at least three years.” 


THE CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
ApprovaL of a $300,000 grant for labor for 

the completion of the Cathedral of Learning of 

the University of Pittsburgh has been awarded 

y County Administrator James Lyall Stuart, 
if the Civil Works Administration, in an effort 
to finish the building by February 15. 

Under the proposal, presented by Chaneellor 
John Bowman, of the university, at least 1,000 
men would be put to work immediately at a 
labor cost of $300,000, with the university fur- 
nishing more than $250,000 worth of materials. 

If the plan is approved the lower floors of the 
massive stone and brick building would be closed 
in, and partitions would be built in the lower 
floors. It is expected that these operations can 
be completed by February 15, when the Civil 
Works Administration program is tentatively 
scheduled to terminate. 

The work that was left to be completed when 
the depression cut off donations included the 
placing of outside stone-work on the first two 
floors, completion of the top, which will make 
the building 45 to 50 feet higher than at pres- 
ent, the installation of a heating plant and the 
finishing of the interior. 

Whether Congressman Henry Ellenbogen will 
continue his efforts to secure a federal loan to 
put the actual finishing touches on the building 
and to ereet a $1,000,000 dormitory for students 
could not be learned. He proposed several 
weeks ago to ask the Federal Public Works Ad- 
ministration for outright grants of 30 per cent. 
of the funds necessary to complete the plant, the 
remainder to be advanced to the university as a 
loan. 

All laborers, skilled workmen and engineers 
who would work on the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration project would be selected from the rolls 
of the Federal State Employment Bureau, giv- 
ing work to stone masons, bricklayers, plumb- 
ers, steam-fitters, iron-workers, painters, engi- 
neers and laborers. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING AT INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

THe Public Works Administration at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has granted the allotment of $98,- 
000 for the construction of a teacher-training 
building at Indiana State Teachers College. 

For the last several vears a new training and 
demonstration school has been planned. The 
project was first blocked by the lack of a suit- 
able site upon which to build. Citizens of Terre 
Haute rallied to the cause and after consider- 
able discussion, the Heminway Park site was 
purchased from the City Park Board. 

On account of economic conditions during the 
last two years funds which were rapidly be- 
coming available under the Improvement Fund 
tax were cut off by act of the General Assembly 
and it seemed that all plans must wait for a con- 
siderable time at least. Several weeks ago, the 
project was revived when Governor MeNutt 
gave his approval to the application for the 
Federal allotment and personally intereceded at 
Washington for its grant. Building operations 
will probably be started within the next few 
weeks, 

The building will be 210 by 138 feet. The 
type of structure is English Gothie and when 
completed and landscaped, it is expected to be 
one of the most attractive buildings in the city. 

Controller C. C. Connelly has announced that 
the college has available at present $281,000 for 
this project. In the original request for the 
allotment, a grant of $115,000 was asked, but 
an allotment only of $98,000 was given. There 
will thus become available at onee $379,000, 
which will be spent in the erection of the 
building. 

The old training school has been outgrown 
for the last several years and the new building 
has been urgently needed. Its completion, it is 
said, will not only be a great aid to the college 
in its teacher-training work, but an adequate 
training school will also do much to elevate the 
rating of the college among other teacher-train- 
ing institutions of the state and of the Middle 
West. 

PROPOSED {NVESTIGATION OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Mayor Fiore.to H. La Guarpia, of New 
York City, would have authority to appoint 
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three members on a committee to make a seareh- 
ing investigation of the school system under a 
resolution presented to the Board of Education 
on December 31 by Commissioner Louis 8. 
Posner. 

It was, in amended form, a proposal that Mr. 
Posner has been pressing for about two months 
and which has encountered the bitter opposition 
of President George J. Ryan. Efforts to induce 
Mr. Posner to modify the resolution are said to 
have spurred him to make it more drastic. The 
chiet objection of board members is to having 
outsiders on the committee. 

Commissioner Walter J. Carlin forced a post- 
ponement of action on the measure by exerceis- 
ing his privilege of objection to immediate con- 
sideration. 

Although primarily designed to determine the 
effects of financial retrenchment and eliminate 
waste, the resolution would allow a broad study 
of all aspeets of school work with a view to fun- 
damental reforms. Mr. Posner has explained 
that the survey would differ from that of the 
State Education Department into “pedagogical 
efficiency” in that it would make a concrete at- 
tack on financial problems and an examination 
of objectives. 

The resolution follows: 


The Board of Education of this city has con- 
formed to the general necessity for stringent 
economy in the expenditure of publie funds and 
has yielded to budget reductions to such extent 
as it believed would not adversely affect the edu- 
cational standards of the public school system of 
the city or the welfare of its pupils. 

Our schools have been operating under reduced 
budget for nearly two years and survey should now 
be made to determine to what extent, if any, their 
efficiency has been impaired and whether further 
economies should be effected or an increased budget 
required. 

In addition such study should include, among 
other matters, detailed data and recommendations 
concerning the physical condition and maintenance 
of school properties, matters of administration, 
curriculum and school methods and such changes 
and readjustments as may be advisable in the light 


of changed economie and social conditions. 


It is, therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee be forthwith ap- 
pointed to make a study, report and recommenda- 
tions with all due speed to this board concerning 
the matters set forth in this preamble; further 
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Resolved, That such committee shall consist of 
seven, one of whom shall be a member of the Board 
of Education to be appointed by its president, 
three of whom shall be unconnected with the De- 
partment of Education, to be appointed by the 
Mayor of the City of New York, the remaining 
three to be designated by the superintendent of 
schools from among the employees of the depart- 
ment. The superintendent of schools shall be 
ex officio a member of the committee. The com- 
mittee is authorized to designate advisory and 
other assistants, and, with the approval of the 
superintendent of schools, secretarial and other 
assistants from among the school personnel; and 
the auditor and all other officials and employees of 
the department are directed to furnish such assis- 
tance, data and records, and access thereto, as may 
be required by the committee in the course of its 
investigations and studies. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


THE Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges will be 
held at the Carter Hotel, Cleveland, on Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, 1934. 

The preliminary program is as follows: 


Friday morning, February 23. 
I. The abilities, aptitudes and capacities that 
a teacher should have in the fields of psy- 
chology, mental hygiene and emotional ad 
justments. 
Daniel A. Prescott, Rutgers University. 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Maud E. Watson, director Child Guidance 
Division, Children’s Fund of Michigan. 


Friday afternoon, February 28. 

II. The personal and social traits necessary in 
a successful teacher and how they can be 
achieved. 

Ned H. Dearborn, director of the Insti- 
tute of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Caroline B. Zachry, Mental Hygiene In- 
stitute, State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

George A. Selke, president, State Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Friday evening, February 28. 
III. The education of teachers for a changing 
social order. 
Professor John Dewey. 
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Zook, U. S. 


education. 


George F. commissioner of 


Third speaker still to be selected. 


Saturday morning, February 24. 
IV. Training school facilities and techniques. 
Willard Beatty, superintendent of schools, 
Bronxville, New York. 
Earle U. 


Greeley, Colorado. 


Rugg, State Teachers College, 


Charles C. Ward, principal, State Normal 
School, Plattsburg, New York. 
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Saturdvy afternoon, February 24. 

V. Differences in the education of teachers in 
the teachers colleges and in the liberal arts 
colleges. 

W. E. Peik, University of Minnesota. 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, president, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Penn 


sylvania. 


each session the discussion will be 


After 
opened by a member of the association not yet 
selected, followed by general discussion from the 
floor. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


RaupH N. Trrey, superintendent of schools at 
Bloomington, Indiana, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana State Teachers College at 
the meeting of the Teachers College Board. At 
the same time, George C. Cole resigned as state 
superintendent of publie instruction and was 
appointed vice-president and business manager 
of the eollege. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Frank Cody’s 
fifteenth anniversary as superintendent of the 
Detroit Public Schools was given by the ad- 
ministrative division of the Detroit Teachers 
Association on January 12. 


(GOVERNOR Moore, of New Jersey, announces 
that Professor Albert Einstein has accepted an 
nvitation to a state-wide reception in his honor 
n March at the Atlantie City Convention Hall. 
The event is being sponsored by New Jersey 
Jews, seven hundred of whom dined with the 
governor at the Jewish Community Center in 
Jersey City on January 21 to further plans. 
Governor Moore served as honorary chairman 
and named a reception committee of educators, 
industrialists and publie officials. 

A BANQUET in honor of three members of the 
faculty of mathematies at the University of 
Wisconsin was recently given by friends, asso- 
and students. These 

S. Slichter, dean of the Graduate 
School; Dr. E. B. Skinner, professor of mathe- 
maties, and Dr. E. B. Van Vleck, emeritus pro- 
fessor of mathematics. The three men have a 
combined service record in the university of a 
hundred and sixteen years. Among representa- 
tives of the departments of mathematies of other 


ciates were Professor 


Charles 





universities who were present were Professor 
George D. Birkhoff, of Harvard University, who 
formerly taught at Wisconsin; Professors G. A. 
Bliss and E. P. Lane, of the University of Chi- 
Holgate, of North- 


addition, Professor 


cago, and Professor T. F. 
western University. In 
Warren Weaver, who left Wisconsin two years 
ago to join the Rockefeller Foundation in New 
York, returned for the 
Glenn Frank; Dr. E. A. Birge, president emer- 


oceasion. President 
itus of the university; George C. Sellery, dean 
of the College of Letters and Science; Pro 
fessor Birkhoff and Dr. Weaver were speakers 
at the banquet. The guests of honor also spoke, 
and Professor Mark Ingraham, of the depart 
ment of mathematics, acted as toastmaster. 


DeAN CRAVEN Laycock, Dartmouth College, 
96, who is retiring in June after thirty-five 
years of service at the college, was the guest of 
honor at the annual dinner of the Dartmouth 
Alumni Association on January 18. Speakers 
included Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth, Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chan 
cellor of New York University, Dartmouth, ’04, 
and Dr. E. Gordon Bill, dean of the faculty. 


Proressor Giupert A. Buiss_ has _ been 
awarded the Martin A. Ryerson Distinguished 
Service Professorship for his “brilliant and 
fruitful service to the University of Chicago.” 
Of the nine distinguished service professorships 
two are now held by members of the depart- 
the Eliakim 


Moore Distinguished Service Professorship hav- 


ment of mathematies, Hastings 
ing been awarded to Professor Leonard Eugene 


Dickson several years ago. 
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THe Jusserand Medal, awarded only three 
times sinee the first presentation in 1925, “for 
a published work of distinetion on any phase 
involving the history of the intellectual rela- 
tions between the United States and any for- 
eign country,” was received by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, at the recent meeting of the 
Ameriean Historical Association. The award 
was made in recognition of the publication of 
Professor Jones’s book, on “America and 
French Culture, 1750-1848.” The fund estab- 
lishing the medal was given by Jules Jusserand, 
war-time ambassador to the United States, and 


is administered by the association. 


Dr. Bert A. NASH, associate professor of 
educational psychology and director of the Edu- 
cational Clinie at the University of Kansas, was 
recently elected president of the Kansas Mental 
Hygiene Society. 

Tue Eastern Association of College Deans 
and Advisers of Men elected the following 
officers at the fifth annual meeting held in At- 
lantie City, New Jersey: President, Director 
Theodore A. Distler, New York University; 
Vice-president, Dr. Robert A. Brotemarkle, 
University of Pennsylvania; Secretary-trea- 
surer, Dean Edward H. Heyd, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Executive Committee, in addition to 
the three officers listed above, Dean W. E. 
Tilberg, Gettysburg College; Dean Samuel T. 
Arnold, Brown University; Dr. Maurice S. 
Sheehy, The Catholic University of America; 
Dean Arthur A. Hauck, Lafayette College; 
Dean Norman Alexander, University of New 
Hampshire, and Dean R. H. Rivenburg, Buek- 
nell University. 

Dr. WittiAM Emory Smyser, who has been 
dean of the College at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, for the last seventeen years, has 
tendered his resignation effective at the close of 
the present semester on January 29, 1934. He 
retains his professorship in English and will 
continue to give his full time to his classes. 

Dr. DonaLp G. Tewkspury, who was granted 
leave of absence for 1933-1934 to assume the 
acting deanship of St. Stephen’s College for the 
year, has been promoted from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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THE department of economics and sociology 
at Mount Holyoke College announces the ap- 
pointment ot Professor Edwin D. Harvey, of 
Dartmouth College, to fill the vacancy made by 
the release of Professor Conrad Taeuber, who 
recently became assistant analyst in the Bureau 
of Statistical Research at Washington, under- 
taking special work for the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. 


Dr. Henry J. GERLING, superintendent of 
schools at St. Louis for the past four years, was 
reelected by the Board of Edueation on Janu- 
ary 9 tor a second term of four years. Dr. Ger- 
ling has been connected with the St. Louis 
school system continuously for the past thirty- 
three years as teacher, principal of elementary 
school, assistant superintendent and superinten- 
dent. 


Dr. Sitas O. Rorem has retired as superin- 
tendent of schools in Port Chester, N. Y. Lo- 
renzo H. Knapp, principal of the Port Chester 
High School, has been named acting superinten- 
dent. 


Leon J. Cook, superintendent of schools of 
the first supervisory district of Ontario County, 
New York, retired on November 27 after a ser- 
vice of thirty-eight years as teacher, principal 
and superintendent of schools in the State of 
New York. 

H. E. Kenvrorp, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Central City, Nebr., has accepted an 
elementary school prineipalship in East Orange, 
N. J., where he will work under the supervision 
of Superintendent Clifford J. Scott. 


APPOINTMENT of Redfield Proctor, formerly 
governor of Vermont, to the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is announced. Mr. Proctor will serve during the 
absence of Professor Elihu Thomson, now re- 
covering from an illness. Mr. Proctor is presi- 
dent of the Technology Alumni Association. 


Proressor JAMES D. McGiuu, of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, has been elected president of 
the Rochester, N. Y., Board of Edueation. 


Howarp W. Beers, instructor in the depart- 
ment of rural social organization at Cornell 
University, has received an appointment with 
the Federal Emetrgeney Relief Administration. 
He will be assistant to Dr. Ellis L. Kirkpatrick, 
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the eost of 
states. Dr. 


the research work on 


heads 


» in rural areas in various 


Kirkpatrick is now on leave from the Univer- 
sitv of Wisconsin. 
DEL Donald P. 


O’Rear and Clarence Linton, of 


Proressors M. C. MANZO, 


Cottrell, F. B. 
leachers College, Columbia University, have re- 


tly completed a brief investigation of the 


ype and character of the work of the Gradu- 
Social Work in New 


This study was undertaken at the 


ate School for Jewish 
York City. 
request of the Board of Trustees of the school 


in order to elarify future policies. 


Proressor EvisAn W. BaAGsTER-COLLINS has 
eave of absence from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for service with the Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced German 
Scholars. 

PROFESSOR JOSEPHINE Foster, of the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare of the University of 
Minnesota, has been elected a member of the 
executive board of the National Association for 
Nursery Edueation. 


GEORGE WHARTON Epwarps, of Greenwich, 
Conn., will go this month to Mexico City with 
the Commissioner of Edueation and Publicity 
of Mexieo, Senor E. E. 


study Mexiean types and scenes for a forth- 


Noro, to paint and 


coming volume of impressions under the pat- 
ronage of the Mexican Department of Eduea- 


tion. 


Proressors W. E. Sikes, G. L. Maxwell, 
R. W. MeWilliams and G. Eleanor Kimble, of 
the University of Denver, are members of the 
newly organized Crime Prevention Committee 
of the city of Denver. Working in cooperation 
with Sergeant Young of the Denver Police De- 
partment, the committee, headed by Granville 
B. Johnson, is making a thorough study of the 
delinquent areas of Denver with the purpose of 
correcting present conditions. 


Dr. N. L. ENGELHARDT, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed chairman of Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman’s Commission for the Study of the 
Educational Problems of Penal Institutions for 
Youth. 


Dr. Paut DENGLER, director of the Austro- 
American Institute of Education, Vienna, spoke 
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at the University of Minnesota on January 17, 
diseussing “The Crisis of Edueation in Europe.” 


NoRMAN THOMAS on January 9 spoke to the 
members of Iowa State College on “The Choice 
Before Us” 


He also took part in a radio forum 


and on “The New Deal or Sociali- 
zation.” 
together with Dean Friley and Protessor Star- 
rak, of the college. Mr. Thomas was a guest of 
the college chapter of the League for Indus- 


trial Democraey. 


THE Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Seiences announces that Dr. George Nor- 
lin, president of the University of Colorado, was 
the speaker at the second of the 1934 series of 
fortnightly luncheon leetures held on January 
20 at 
3erlin, Germany, as Roosevelt Lecturer during 


Denver. Dr. Norlin was in residence in 


the academic year 1932-33. His subjeet will be 
“Significant Trends in Central Europe and 
What They Suggest for American Policy.” 


A picture of the late Dr. Arnold L. Jacoby, 
director of the Psychopathie Clinie in connection 
with the Recorder’s Court in the City of Detroit 
and the chief of the neuro-psychiatrie service in 
Harper Hospital, was presented by a group of 
his friends to the Arnold L. Jacoby School on 
the oceasion of its formal dedication. Superin- 
tendent Frank Cody presided. The presentation 
speech was made by Dr. Grover C. Penberthy, 
surgeon-in-chief of the Children’s Hospital. A 
pupil of the school gave a brief speech of ac- 
ceptanee. Formal acceptance of the picture was 
made by Mrs. Laura F. Osborn, president of the 
Professor Charles Scott 


Berry, of the University of Ohio, delivered the 


Board of Edueation. 


principal address. The Arnold L. Jacoby School 
is the first school for intellectually limited boys 
to be erected in the City of Detroit. 


Dr. W. WALLACE, 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 


CHARLES president of 
sylvania, from 1916 until his resignation in 
1931, died on January 18 at the age of fifty- 
eight years. 


Dr. Lincotn HULLeEy, president of Stetson 
University, Deland, Florida, since 1904, died 
suddenly on January 20, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. Dr. Hulley had been president of 
the Florida Bankers Association for one term 
and a member of the State Senate for two terms. 
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Hle was a trustee of Bucknell University and 


Crozer Theological Seminary. 


THE Rey. Dr. WituiAM FLercHeR McMurry, 
Methodist Episcopal Bishop of Kentucky, West- 
ern Virginia and the Baltimore Distriet, for- 
merly president of Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri, and president of the board of finance 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, South, died 
on January 17, at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Dr. ULRICH BONNELL PHILLIPS, professor of 
American history at Yale University, a student 
of the economic, social and political history of 
the South, died on January 21. He was fifty- 


six years old. 


Mary A. HALt, retired professor of chemistry 
in the College for Women in Constantinople, 
died on January 1. She was seventy-three years 


old. 


Miss Luevita A. Pater, for the last twelve 
vears director of kindergartens in the public 
schools of New York City, died on January 13, 


at the age of sixty-seven years. 


A NEW magazine, Social Research, the edito- 
rial board of which will include members of the 
faculty of the University in Exile of the New 
Sehool for Social Research, 66 West Twelfth 
Street, will appear on February 1. It will be 
published quarterly in English. The first issue 
will be entirely the product of German pro- 
fessors driven from their country by the Nazi 
Government. The contributors and their sub- 
jects are: Emil Lederer, economist, formerly of 
the University of Berlin, “Social Control Versus 
Eeonomie Law.” Eduard Heimann, economist, 
formerly of the University of Hamburg, “So- 
ciological Preconceptions of Economie Theory.” 
Karl Brandt, agricultural economist, formerly 
of the University of Kiel, “Toward a Panic- 
Proof Industrial Structure.” Arthur Feiler, 
“The Pressure for Monetary Depreciation.” 
Gerhard Colm, formerly head of the economies 
department of the University of Kiel, “Why 
the Papen Plan for Economie Recovery Failed.” 
Frieda Wunderlich, economist and sociologist, 
formerly of the Berlin Training College, “New 
Aspects of Unemployment in Germany.” Hans 
Speier, formerly on the faculty of Berlin Uni- 
versity, “The Salaried Employee in Modern 


Society.” 
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THE National Council of Geography Teachers 
held their twentieth annual meeting at North- 
western University on December 28, 29 and 30, 
A half day session was devoted to each of the 
following topics: “Geography in the High 
School,” “Research Studies,” “Field and Lab- 
oratory Work,” “Effective Use of Tools and 
Methods” and “Content Units in Geography.” 
At the banquet held on the evening of December 
29, Professor H. C. Morrison, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, gave the annual address. A 
feature of this evening meeting was the pres- 
entation of the Distinguished Service Award 
to Professor R. H. Whitbeck, of the Universit) 
of Wisconsin. The presentation was made b) 
Professor L. O. Packard. This Distinguished 
Service Award was established a year ago and 
Professor William M. Davis, of Harvard Uni 
versity was the first recipient. At the end of 
this year Professor Whitbeck will have com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. For the coming year 
Miss Edith P. Parker, of the University of Chi- 
ago, has been elected as president of the 
council, 


Tue fifth meeting of the Institute for Edu 
sation by Radio will be held at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, from April 30 to 
May 2. This fifth meeting marks a milestone 
in radio broadeasting and the papers and dis- 
cussions at the meeting will be an appraisal of 
what has happened in the last five years. Inter- 
esting and informed speakers have already beet 
secured and the complete program will be an- 
nounced shortly. This year a special session 
will be devoted to broadcasting by edueationa! 
stations. The Association of College and Uni- 
versity Broadcasting Stations will have charge 
of this part of the program. It has already 
secured speakers from university stations in the 
country. Other sessions of the institute will be 
devoted to the use of radio in schools, methods 
of presenting educational programs, administra 
tion of educational programs, relation between 
educational broadcasting and newspapers, and 
the Canadian Radio Broadeasting Commission 
will be represented by a speaker who will re- 
port on the progress made in national broad- 
sasting in Canada. Sample recordings of pro- 
grams will be played at the institute and eriti- 
eized. An award will be given to the program 
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hich is most interesting to listeners and which 
best from the standpoint of presentation. 
\lembers of the institute will help rate these 


crams. The round table discussion groups 
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will be held again this year with the topics: 
commercial stations; college and university sta- 


tions; school broadeasting, and research in 


radio education. 


DISCUSSION 


READING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: THE 
WASHINGTON PLAN 
Over a term of years superintendents of 
ools, teachers, members of library commis- 
ns and librarians, many of whom have stud- 
| at first hand the library Service given by the 
\Vashington Publie Library to the elementary 
nd junior high sehools of the District of Co- 
unbia, have urged that this service be deseribed 
print. In the last two years such requests 
ave been even more insistent because of the 
ide-spread threat to children’s reading in the 
eneral reduction of school budgets. 
| therefore requested two members of my 
staff, because of their long experience with, and 
tudy of, school problems to prepare a paper 
showing the type of work being done in Wash- 
ngton and the economy of the plan. This was 
lone in the hope that the Washington plan 
light prove suggestive for other communities. 
In a recent radio address Governor Ritchie 
Maryland ealled attention to the incidence 
governmental expenditures : 


It is curious how indifferent or ignorant people 

ve been in regard to government appropriations. 
It seems almost as if they thought government 
funds came like meteors from the sky. ... The 
truth is, of course, that the government, whether 

tional, state, or local, can spend nothing it does 
ot collect, and everything it does collect comes 
from the people. 

There is no royal road to lower taxes. It does 
» good to reduce one kind of taxation and in- 
rease another kind or add a new kind. The only 
ay to really lower taxes is to spend less money. 


One way to spend less money might well be 
to eliminate the costly library in the elementary 
In their article, “The Taxpayer and 
Reading for Young People: Would a Library 
in Every School Justify the Cost?” published 
in the Library Journal for January 1, 1934, 
Charlotte H. Clark, work with 
schools, and Louise P. Latimer, director, work 
with children, of the Washington Publie Li- 


school. 


supervisor, 





brary, give tables of the comparative costs of 
the library in the elementary school and book 
service to school children from a public library 
reservoir supplying the classroom. Basing their 
figures on the cost of establishing 175 school 
libraries in Washington and the expense of 
their annual support, in comparison with the 
actual cost of equipping and supporting the 
central agency in the public library, they find 
that the school libraries’ establishment cost in 
Washington would be 11 times that of the pub- 
lic library method, while supporting costs an- 
nually would be 153 times as much for individ- 
ual libraries as for a central distributing agency. 

That the school-library movement is being 
urged on every elementary and junior high 
school in the country is indicated by “The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal” for June, 1933, 
the yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
While and 


systems have developed a satisfactory method, 


Association. some schools school 
a large per cent. of the schools are either giving 
a poor book service or, if giving efficient ser- 
The fact 


that the cost of library service in schools as so 


vice, doing so at a tremendous cost. 


often administered adds a considerable cost to 
the school budget prevents the inadequately 
funded or the prudent school from attempting 
what is regarded as the sine qua non of educa- 
In the light of 


the distressing facts on school budgets and es- 


tion, an adequate book supply. 


teachers’ salaries presented in 
Harper’s Magazine for November, 1933, by 
Avis D. Carlson in “Deflating the School,” the 


wisdom of establishing and supporting a gen 


pecially on 


eral reading library for every building may well 
be challenged. 

There is no that 
reading for the school curriculum and cultural 


denying supplementary 
reading for school children is unquestionably 
necessary to a sound education. The real prob- 
lem is to find a satisfactory and economical way 
to supply it. 
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After weighing the costs; the validity of the 
school library program as put forward by its 
advocates; the teacher-librarian problem; and 
the book collection frequently built up by the 


I 


1ethods in popular use, through gifts and sup- 
plementary curriculum texts; after considering 
the school library from the teacher’s point of 
view; and reviewing the community center plan 
frequently linked to the library in the school, 
the writers are able to come to definite conclu 
sions in their summary of the comparative 


merits of the two systems: 


The school library movement is dangerous to 
the taxpayer because of its terrific cost; it is dan 
gerous to the schools, because, in order to meet the 
costs of the school library, officials’ and teachers’ 
salaries, already low in many places, may be cut 
or not raised; because the schools may not be able 
to afford an adequate number of teachers; because 
necessary school building programs may be cur- 
tailed; and because school energies may be diverted 
to a collateral activity. 

It is dangerous to the child beeause in times of 
enforced economy provision for children’s reading 
may be abandoned altogether; because, even in 
normal times, makeshift libraries will almost surely 
be established throughout the country; because the 
publie library may be hampered in its legitimate 
work; because the child may fail to form the public 
library habit; and most of all because cultural 
reading is like ly to be sacrificed to school problems 
with the tragic result that the child may grow up 


without acquiring a love of reading. 


A eareful reading of the entire article in the 
Library Journal by school officials and educators 
generally is invited. 

GEORGE I’. BOWERMAN, 
Librarian 
THE PuBLIC LIBRARY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A PROGRAM OF ACTION FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
CLOSING of many publie schools and restrie- 

tion of activities of many others are inevitable 

consequences of the relationship between our 
school system and our economic system. 

Further collapse of local school districts ean 
not be prevented, in most cases, by local mea- 
sures. It can not be prevented by appeals based 


on wishful thinking or based on a conception of 


economic conditions such as prevailed when lo- 


cal communities were self-contained and _ self 
supporting. 

We can’t restore prosperity to our schools by 
mere propaganda any more than we can restore 
prosperity to business, to labor and to agricu! 
ture by propaganda alone. 

The Department of Superintendence, there 
fore, should give its attention immediately to 
the adoption of an economic program compati- 
ble with America’s resources, and along these 
lines: 

(1) Abolition of child labor, with full educa 
tional opportunities for children and youth. 

(2) Work for every adult who is able to 
work. This will mean support of such an em 
ployment program as the government has al 
ready initiated and which must go much 
further to achieve its goal. 

(3) High standard of living for all workers. 
America has abundant resourees—enough to 
provide adequate food, decent housing, sufficient 
clothing, wholesome recreation, for all. This 
means the more equitable distribution of wealth, 
such as has been suggested by Secretaries Ickes, 
Wallace and Tugwell. 

(4) Insurance for those unable to work—and 
this should include every aged person. 

(5) A just and unified system of taxation. 
The very essence of this would be to place the 
tax burden on those who ean most easily bear 
it. 

This program would involve permanent fed 
eral support of public education. It need not 
imply federal control of education, any more 
than present state-support systems involve state 
control of curriculum and teaching personnel in 
local communities. 

With such an economie program must be an 
appropriate educational program, to inelude: 

(1) Physical and health education, with med 
ical and dental treatment provided at state ex 
pense. 

(2) Pre paration for wholesome family life. 
Many homes are such that the school must defi 
nitely supplement them in preparing boys and 
girls to participate in family life and to become 
intelligent and worthy parents. 

(3) Vocational preparation. Such provision, 
of course, is futile if young people ean not get 
jobs. Hence the need for an economie program 
which assures work to every able adult. 
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(4) Preparation for civic life. This involves 
realistic examination of current conditions in 
polities and economics. It would be attacked 
politicians and by business interests who 
think that the school, like the church, should 
keep out of polities. 

(5) Recreational life. In 
sure the schools should emphasize the very 


our new age of 


ines now being abandoned as wasteful. 


(6) Creation of a humane civilization. Our 
children should be given a vision of the kind of 
Ameriea we might have under a democratic ¢o- 


iperative economy. 


What steps should the department take to 
win acceptance for these economic and educa- 
tional ideals? The department should do these 
things: 

I. Create at once its connection with the na- 
tional office of the department a full-time bu- 
reau with a personnel of trained newspaper 
writers. In this respect the department would 
follow the example of President Roosevelt, as 
described by Paul Mallon in the New York 
Sunday, November 19, 


Times Magazine of 


Mr. Roosevelt knows his publicity as no Presi 
dent ever has. ... The country may not know it, 
but good publieity is a prime requirement for 
good statesmanship. 

Mr. Roosevelt is building up quietly and indi 
rectly a contact with the men and women of the 
country that transcends anything heretofore known 
in polities. Through the newspapers, radio, the 
camera and other avenues he and all the members 
of his private and official family are reaching out 
through the country to shake hands daily with mil 

ons. Start with the secretariat. 

Mr. Roosevelt 
three very good newspaper reporters. 

These three men think and act in terms of pub 
licity. It is their life. 

With their cooperation Mr. Roosevelt has estab 


lished a personal relationship with working news 


chose to surround himself with 


men closer than any previous President has had. 
Indeed, a substantial number of Washington cor 
respondents have been absorbed into the official 
New Deal fold; they have been given publicity 
jobs in various government departments or official 
positions outside the realm of publicity. These 
men were all top-notchers in the corps. They are 
friendly with most of the experienced Washington 


news gatherers. 
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Their employment in the New Deal is a legiti- 
mate efficiency move. They have far more ability 
and experience than the average politicians who 


ordinarily get such jobs. 


II. Persuade local school superintendents to 
follow Mr. Roosevelt’s example in publicity. 
On the staff of every superintendent of schools, 
there should be a competent teacher with news- 
paper training. 

This specialized worker, knowing news and 
what makes news, and being familiar, too, with 
education and its relationship to the economie 
conditions of the community and the economie 
program of the nation, would devote full or 
part time in helping to reveal the local schools 
as they are and as they might be. 

... He would help to open the schools to free 
and uneensored inspection by press and citizens. 

III. Train young men and women for public 
school publicity work. Ask schools of journal 
ism to include in their curricula a course in edu 
cation. 

lV. 


nomics into the publie schools. 


Introduce courses in education and eco 
Create a text 
book embodying the points of the economic 
educational program for use in all junior and 
senior high schools. Use a simplified edition in 
elementary schools and for distribution to 
parents. 

V. Require a course in public relations of 
every person training for school administration. 
Techniques of news writing and of cooperating 
with the press should be well known to every 
superintendent. 

VI. Convert 
other groups to the economic-educational pro 


Make 
parent 


state teachers associations and 


labor 
Get 


gram. allies of farm groups, 


groups, groups, chureh groups. 


these to join the campaign for the ecqnomic 


educational program. Supply them as well as 


individual superintendents with information, 


suggestions and plans for national and_ local 
publicity and action in persuading school 
boards, state legislatures and Congress to make 
the program effective. 

would rreatly 


this 


state 


Pursuit of program 
] Ros 


and national edueational 


strengthen the 
associations, make them purposeful, active, mill 
tant. 

Only such a concrete, tangible program based 
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upon a plan which in itself reflects American 
axioms of cooperation and welfare can produce 
the militaney which is essential if school execu- 
tives and teachers are to help the American 
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people achieve better schools in a more humane 
economy. CLYDE R. MILLER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF ARMENIA 


THE republic of Armenia is of recent origin. 


It was organized after the world war, and on 
May 28, 1918, Armenia was declared indepen- 
dent. It continued its independent existence 


until November 29, 1920, when the Communists 


seized the control of the government. Since 
then Armenia is an autonomous republic, fed- 
with U. 8. S. R. (Russia), under the 
administration of an Armenian Soviet 
This new republic has a territory of 11,000 


square miles, rich in copper mines and marbles. 


erated 
party. 


A little more than one million Armenians live 
within its boundaries. About one and a quarter 
million Armenians dwell in the adjacent and 
neighboring 450,000 in Georgia; 
350,000 in Aizerbaidjan; and 450,000 in Trans- 
caueasia and Southern Russia. 

The new régime launched itself with great 


countries 


enthusiasm on a program of unified publie edu- 
supported and 
the head of this 


cation, secular, compulsory, 
supervised by the state. At 
new edueational organization stands the Com- 
missariat of Edueation (Lousavoroutiun Com- 
missariat). 

1920 the 


has been organizing, improving and perfecting 
D oD 


Since Commissariat of Education 
the system of publie education in the republic. 
In August, 1923, 
The proper age for entrance into 
Pre- 


the compulsory education act 
was passed. 
the publie schools was made four years. 
school edueation begins at this age. At eight 
years the pupil should enter the public school, 
which he can leave at twelve. 

One of the most important problems with 
which Education had to 
contend was the elimination of illiteracy. It is 
understood that prior to the organization of the 


the Commissariat of 


new republic the Armenians under the rule of 
the Tsarist régime of Russia had only private 
and parochial schools. Even though the élite 
of the nation were well educated, the masses of 


people did not have access to free publie schools. 
Hence the illiteracy of a great majority of 
: 5 J h 


people—almost 70 per cent. of the rural popu 
lation—was a fact to be faced by the Commis- 
sariat of Edueation of the new republie. The 
new régime, therefore, turned its attention to 
the problem of lowering the rate of illiteracy. 
Schools for adults were opened, where young 
men of eighteen years of age and up could 
receive free education. Besides these schools, 
cottage reading rooms, clubs and other similar 
agencies have been able to combat successfull) 
the evils of illiteracy. “It is a very small thing 
to teach a man how to read and write; it is 
necessary to make him half literate and then 
fully literate. For this reason great attention 
is paid to this problem and a network of insti- 
tutions are spreading more and more widely in 
Armenia.”? 

The educational ideals of the new régime are 
greatly colored by their social and economic 
ideas. Education must be real, education must 
be for life, education must be universal and 
especially it must be the privilege of the lower 
classes—workers and peasants. These are the 
ideals of education reiterated in almost all the 
issues of the official educational magazine, The 
Popular Illumination. Edueation for life means 
that the school must represent life as it is, and 
not as it ought to be. The real life and not the 
ideal life, the material life and not the unmate- 
rial or spiritual life is considered as the prob- 
lem of the schools. Here one clearly sees the 
realistic and materialistic philosophy of Len 
inism. 

If the school must be related to real life, it 
must take into consideration the actual environ- 
ment of the child and must be closely related 
to the life of the commuinty in which he lives. 
The students must actually take part in the 
social, economic and industrial activities of the 
community. Hence much stress is laid upon 
industrial, agricultural and polytechnic sub- 
jects. In addition to these, humanistic studies, 
such as history and literature, are organized on 
a different basis and with a different purpose. 

1The Popular Illumination (Joghovertagen 
Lousavoroutiun), No. 11, 1927, p. 7. 
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To cultivate the spirit of collectivism and social 
sooperative production is the chief aim of these 
s ibjects. In order to bring the school in closer 
ntaet with the community, a new subject- 
tter called (the 

ing with the problems of the interior prov- 


Kavarakidoutiun science 
) has been added. 

connection with the development of the 
of colleetivism, the students are given 
useful 


tunity to beeome accustomed to 


duction. The dignity of labor is exalted in 
conceivable way. The pupils must learn 
engage in productive labor suited to their 
rticular capacities. In short, the philosophy 
edueation is permeated through and through 

one idea, namely, that the collective selt 
of more importance than the individual self. 
In the realm of methods the old methods of 
been discarded and new ones 


cation have 


ve been adopted. As the purpose of eduea- 

is to be entirely practical and real, the 
thods of teaching must be practical and real. 
is a term to describe a method some- 
There are 


omplex” 

at similar to our project method. 
hree steps in the application of this method.? 

In the first step, the teacher, through a 

ictie method, presents to the pupils certain 

ects of a problem. The pupils select the 
roblem. The teacher already has in his mind 
detailed plan for the solution of the problem, 
t he is not supposed to tell it directly to his 
pils. He must lead the students to select a 
an almost similar to his own for the solution 
the “Complex.” 

The second step consists of finding out the 
actual knowledge of the pupil in the various 
attitude 
oward it, and his experiences toward it. The 
upil must be led by the teacher to express 


speets of the “Complex”; also his 


mself in every possible means of expression 
n order that he may gain habits of self-expres- 
sion in an objective way. 

The third step consists of gathering new data 
and working on them by means of new observa- 
tions and experiments. Excursions, researches 
and the data 
activities characterizing the third step. 


are the 
Dia- 
grams, statistical tables and synthesis are the 


collection of conerete 


final phases of the solution of the “Complex.” 


The Popular Illumination, No. 4, 1926, pp. 32- 
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It is believed that through this method the 
pupil will find an opportunity for self-activity 
and self-expression. It is contended, also, that 
according to the “Complex’ 
there will be no opportunity for the isolation of 
the various subject-matters, and the gulf which 
separates one subject-matter from the other 1s 
Throughout all this one can see 


’ 


method of teaching 


bridged over. 
the traces of the modified concept of Herbart in 
regard to correlation and apperception, as well 
as the motor expression theory of Froebel. 

In different classes the pupils take up differ 
ent “Complexes.” In one* class the “Complex 
of Community” is studied. In another the 
“Economie Status of the 


furnishes the material. In still another group 


Local Community” 
the “Interrelations of City and Country Life” 
are solved by this method. 

Another plan which is in use, after having 
been tried in an experimental school in Erivan, 
is the Dalton plan, to meet the problem of the 
individual differences of the school children. 
The Dalton plan is well known in the United 
States; hence it will be superfluous to elaborate 
on this method. 

Our own project method also is much talked 
of and discussed in edueational ecireles. It is 
asserted, however, that the project method needs 
to be modified to encourage the spirit of col 
lectivism. Therefore, the projects are expected 
to be solved by groups of cooperating students 
rather than by one individual student. 

Laboratory and experimental methods are 
emphasized also. The real motive in the selee- 
tion of these methods is to make edueation prac- 
tical, to have it related to life, and to lead to 
actual participation in the activities of life. 

To realize the aims of the new republic the 
following educational institutions are organized, 
with a unified program of studies, under the 
supervision of the Commissariat of Education. 

(1) The Community Center Schools in Rural 
Districts: These represent an effort to offer pre- 
school training to the children of neglected rural 
distriets. During the summer months the gov- 
ernment organizes these out-of-doors schools, 
which are established in the center of the vil- 
lage. Very small children with their mothers, 
usually illiterate, are gathered in these centers, 
and the following program is carried out: 


’ The Popular Illumination, No. 4, 1928, p. 345. 
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(a) Children are offered an opportunity to 
learn proper hygienie habits. The use of soap 
and towels, and bathing and swimming are 
taught. 

(b) Children are organized in groups to train 
for self-service, self-help and also for mutual 
helpfulness and ideals of collectivism and co- 
operation. 

(c) They are offered opportunities to observe 
the life of the village in all its phases. They 
gain knowledge in the use of agricultural tools 
and machinery. ‘They obtain rudimentary 
notions about the interrelations of rural aetivi- 
ties and the economic phases of city life, as well 
as about community holidays, ete., by means of 
excursions, story-telling and discussions. 

(d) An effort is made to free the child from 
superstitious fears and to inculeate in him a 
sane knowledge of the working of natural phe- 
nomena. They work in their own truck gardens, 
struggle against the pests and insects, ete. 

(e) Medical inspection is afforded the young 
children of the village. 

(f) Various athletic games are encouraged, 
with the purpose of developing the spirit of 
colleetivism and cooperation. 

This is entirely a new type of institution. It 
has grown out of the particular needs of peas- 
ant life in the remotest corners of the republie. 
“The community center school is becoming a 
center of cultural pursuits (in the villages) 
which on account of its close contact with the 
home, especially with the mother, is proving to 
be a revolutionizing factor in favor of the im- 
provement of rural life.’”’* 

The motto is: “Lead the child through the 
village community center to the kindergarten.” 

(2) Kindergartens: In 1920-1921 there were 
very few kindergartens. The Froebelian and 
Montessori ideals and methods were prevalent. 
The modified form of Froebelianism was more 
in line with the educational conceptions of the 
leaders of the republic than the old type of 
Froebelianism. But a new modification is intro- 
duced in the kindergarten ideals and methods. 
According to the new plan, the child must be 
brought in actual contact with the real activi- 
ties of the community in which he is living. He 
must participate as far as possible in some of 
these activities in his own way. His childish 


* The Popular Illumination, No. 11, 1927, p. 51. 
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interests must be linked with the real interests 
of the community. It is expected that in this 
way the kindergarten in rural districts will be- 
come a revolutionizing factor in the improve- 
ment of rural community life. 

(3) Four Year Schools: This institution 
functions as the elementary school in the Ry 
public of Armenia. Students enter this schoo! 
at the age of eight and normally finish the 
course at twelve. But the age limit varies a 
great deal at the present time, owing to the 
newness of the public-school organization and 
the weakness of compulsory education enforee- 
ment. 

(4) Seven Year Schools: These schools cor 
respond to our institutions of secondary educa- 
tion. They are established usually in the cities, 
and more of them are gradually expected to be 
established in rural districts. 

(5) Nine Year Schools: These schools repre- 
sent the extension of secondary education. 
They combine the four years of elementary 
schools, three years of purely secondary educa- 
tion and two years of gymnasium or higher 
education, corresponding to the training given 
in our junior college. There are at present very 
few nine year schools established. 

(6) Lechnical Schools: The Republie of Ar- 
menia is a small country of the size of Belgium. 
A considerable part of the country is uninhabit- 
able on account of marshes and unirrigated and 
unreclaimed lands. This accounts for the need 
of industrial and technical training. The pres- 
ent government emphasizes this phase of the 
educational program. The country needs recon- 
struction and the need of technically prepared 
workers is of paramount importance. — In 
November, 1921, the first industrial and techni- 
cal school was established in Erivan. In 1922 
another was established in Leninakan. All in- 
dustrial oceupations which are found in Arme- 
nia are taught in these schools. Carpentering, 
masonry, metal-working, electrical engineering, 
stenography, accounting and typewriting are 
taught. Shoemaking and dressmaking schools 
were established in Erivan in 1922; a school of 
bookbinding was established in Leninakan in 
1923, and a central trade school in Erivan in 
June of 1923. 

(7) Agricultural Schools: Agriculture is the 
chief occupation of the present population of 
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nia. This explains the great emphasis 
agricultural edueation.® The purpose of 
schools is not to prepare highly advanced 


alists, but simply to train better qualified 
‘s. It is expected that the graduate of 
schools will be familiar with the use of 


? 
cl 


and improved farming machinery, and the 
n ideas in regard to the selection of better 

s and stock, ete. The immediate purpose is 
epare farmers to improve both the quality 
the quantity of their products. 

here are agricultural schools of seven years 


tablished in suitable locations. The state uni- 
also has a strong department in agricul- 
sc1ence, 
8) Art Schools: The Armenian people, in 
reneral, have shown great love for the eultiva- 
mof art. Especially have they shown marked 
nt in arehitecture, musie and poetry. The 
eaders in present-day education are emphasiz- 
¢ art education. Three types of art schools 
re established. 
(a) Conservatory of Music: This was estab- 
shed in 1921, on December 22. The purpose of 
his institution is to prepare: Musical techni- 
ans of mediocre talent, to fill various places in 
e musical institutions; musical artists of high- 


ass talent and genius. “The Conservatory of 


\usie is not an institution isolated from life.’’® 
Frequently musical programs are given for the 
enefit of the common people. 
(b) Studio of Classical Dancing: The pur- 
se of this institution is to study the origin 
d development of the Armenian folk dances, 
restore the art of folk dancing and, if neces- 
sary, to improve and modify it. 
(ce) Professional School of General Arts: 
This was founded in 1921, with the purpose of 
paring qualified specialists in artistie pro- 


‘tions, as well as training teachers of paint- 
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It has 


seulpturing. 


ing and drawing for publie schools. 
departments of painting and 
There are also attached to this institution train- 
ing schools of artistic embroidery and jewelry. 

(9) Workers’ institu- 


Universities: These 


tions’ were organized in 1923 in Erivan and 
Leninakan. The purpose of these institutions 


with pretentious name is to prepare in three or 
four years’ time workers and peasants of high 
intelligence for admission to the state univer- 
sity, where they are expected to take special 
courses in Hasarakidoutiun, the subject of gen- 
eral culture in history, the humanities and 
institutional life of the country. These special- 
ists are expected to take a leading part in the 
political reorganization of the republic. In 
these workers’ universities, technical industrial 
training is also given, together with the general 
cultural studies. 

(10) The State University: To crown the 
publie educational system of the Republic of 
Armenia, the state university was organized on 
January 21, 1921, in Erivan, capital of Arme- 
nia. 

The university has the following departments 
(faculties) : Agriculture, Technology, Medicine, 
Humanities. The latter is subdivided into His 
tory and Literature, Law, and Pedagogy. 

The state university is an institution of high 
scholastie standing. The members of the faculty 
are a select group, thoroughly trained. The 
majority of them are educated in the universi- 
ties of Germany, Switzerland and Russia. The 
very 


department of pedagogy especially is 


strong. It has a pedagogical museum, repre- 
senting the pedagogical and scientifie activities 
of the Armenian sehools. 
K. A. SARAFIAN 
LA VERNE AND CLAREMONT 
COLLEGES, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 
COLLEGE! 

THe financial depression did not react un- 

vably upon eollege attendance until some 


‘The Popular Illumination, No. 3, 1927, p. 6. 
6**Khorhertayin Hayasdan,’’ p. 303. 
Dr, Adam Leroy Jones, director of admissions, 
n his annual report to the president of Columbia 


Tr ° 
University 





time after its beginning. There is reason to be 


lieve that even in the event of prompt financial 


recovery the downward tendeney in enrol 


ment 
will continue for a time. 
Decreased pressure for admission will doubt- 
less lead to some general relaxation in entrance 
7 The Popular Illumination, ‘<The Ree 
for Admission,’’ No. 2, 1926, pp. 70-74. 


juirements 
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requirements in undergraduate and professional 
schools as well as in graduate schools. Qualita- 
tive standards will probably be lowered in many 
institutions and we may expect, also, that there 
will be a tendency to throw overboard certain 
prescribed entrance subjeets which might keep 
out a greater or smaller number of applicants. 

Excellent and inspiring reasons can doubtless 
be found for removing this kind of obstaele to 
admission. It will be argued that if a person 
can become educated without knowing algebra 
or Freneh—and perhaps he can—elementary 
mathematies and foreign languages should not 
be required for admission. If he ean be edu- 
cated without knowing any given subject, why 
ask him to know any specified subject when he 
enters college? 

There is evident in many parts of the country 
a tendency of exactly this sort. Specifie sub- 
ject-matter requirements are being given up. 
Entrance requirements are being stated in vague 
terms and college curricula are being adjusted 
to the needs of a body of students who may have 
had little or no preparation in common and no 
instruction in any subject beyond the barest 
rudiments. Indeed, the tendency is one which in 
effect practically eliminates secondary school 
training as a prerequisite for college work. 

The first years in college would presuppose no 
specifie information. On this plan there may be 
little or nothing in the first two years of the eol- 
lege course which a student could not get in a 
first-rate high school and at the end of the col- 
lege course he may have progressed no further 
if as far in intellectual achievement than the 
graduate of a European secondary school. For 
admission to a college under these conditions 
preparation, in the older sense, is no longer nee- 
essary. A modicum of intelligence and a mas- 
tery of the three R’s are all that are presup- 
posed. 

This surely would mean in most colleges the 
debasement of the bacealaureate degree. In ex- 
eeptional eases with exceptional faculties and 


leadership it may be possible to achieve values 
which will offset the loss due to lack of prepara- 
tion for advanced work, but in other institutions 
the loss will not be compensated for. Indeed, 
from the standpoint of preparation for more ad- 
vanced intellectual endeavor, the high-standing 
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graduate of many a metropolitan high schoo! js 
better prepared than the graduate of certaiy 
colleges. He knows something and he ha. 
Jearned to use his mind. 

No doubt there have been in some institutions 
a literalism and formalism in eurriculum and jy 
instruction which have ealled for sharp corree- 
tion. Many state universities have been com 
pelled by law to receive any graduate of ay 
approved high school whatever he may have 
studied or not studied. Other institutions have 
often framed their requirements to meet those 
of the state universities. Schools have broucht 
constant pressure against requirements for spec- 
ified subjects. Colleges have yielded to pres 
sure all along the line. 

Changes have been made even in some of the 
strongest colleges, but the doctrine that prepara 





tion is unnecessary for college work has not 
made much progress in such institutions. In 
Columbia College, in particular, there has been 
no tendency to eliminate subjects which have 
been required for admission for the past twent) 
years and more and which supply the founda 
tion upon which the college course is based. 

Columbia University is tightening its requir 
ments for the admission of graduate students. 
Once admitted, the weak graduate student is 
difficult to eliminate. 

A common practise in graduate schools is to 
admit a student on the presentation of a bach 
elor’s degree from an approved college. Som 
times there is a requirement that a certain 
amount of undergraduate work must have been 
completed in the field in which the applicant de 
sires to specialize, but aside from this it seems 
to be widely assumed that a mere bachelor’s de 
gree from a respectable college is evidence 0! 





fitness for graduate study. 

A recent study of graduate students at an- 
other university shows that, while many weak 
students are eliminated from other schools of 
the institution, weak graduate students oft 
seem to linger on indefinitely. It seems pro) 


able that such a state of affairs would be found 


el 


in most institutions. 

This study shows clearly also a fact that an) 
sensible person might have known—namely, that 
graduation from an approved college is not in 
itself a guarantee of ability to do graduate 


work. Doubtless no one ever really supposed 
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was, but in admitting students to gradu- 
-chools it was so much less trouble to act as 
vere that the achievement and promise of 
dividual applicant were taken for granted 
had a degree from an approved college. 
. better selection of graduate students is a 
ct which has recently received increasing 
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attention in the graduate schools. It is unfortu- 
nate that decreases in enrolment because of busi- 
ness conditions will probably stand in the way 
of any general adoption of more effective meth- 
ods of selection. In so far as such methods have 
been put into effect in Columbia University, the 
results have been found to be very satisfactory. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE SOUTHERN INTERCOLLEGIATE 
MATHEMATICS ASSOCIATION 


A NeW organization, known as the Southern 


Mathematics Association, was 
Centenary College, Shreveport, 


This associa- 


Intercollegiate 
organized at 
Louisiana, on October 21, 1933. 
tion embraces the colleges and universities in 
the states of Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas. Its chief object is to promote and 
support contests in mathematics and to encour- 
ce mutual and intellectual fellowship among 
its members. 

As is well known, competition in mathematics 
In earlier times individual mathe- 


Ss not 


new. 


often such contests. 
Moreover, intercollegiate contests in general are 
not new. It may also be pointed out that 
intereollegiate contests of all kinds will in- 


evitably contain certain elements in common 


maticians engaged in 


because, presumably, the objectives to be at- 
tained are either the same or similar. Never- 
theless, What is perhaps new in education is the 
organization of this association. 

Membership in the association is restricted to 
universities and senior colleges in these states. 
The four states have been arbitrarily divided 
nto four regions in such manner as to make 
the number of members in each region approxi- 
mately the same. The officers of the associa- 
tion have been so chosen as to make it thor- 
oughly representative. 

The contests have been divided into regional 
contests and final contests. The regional con- 
tests consist of preliminary examinations, and 
The 
preliminary examinations are held at the indi- 
vidual institutions at the same time and are the 


he final contests of final examinations. 


same for all institutions. 
The regional winners are eligible for the final 
contests, which are held at the same time and 


place as the annual meeting of the association. 
It was decided that, in both the preliminary 
and final examinations, the “grade” shall be the 
average grade obtained by a given institution 
in all the examinations. Thus, the winner will 
be the institution and not the individual. 

The contests are restricted to undergraduate 
students. The constitution of the association 
defines, among other things, the eligibility of 
the students, the types of contests, prizes and 
the methods of grading and making out exami- 
nations. The association obligates each member 
to recognize the students taking part in these 
contests by awarding to each of them a “letter” 
or an equivalent insignia. 

Intellectual competition does not seem to 
have met with universal approval. It has been 
said that “it seems predicated upon the convic- 
tion that popularity means success.” It would, 
indeed, be very unfortunate if popularity were 
mistaken for success or for scholarship. Such 
criticism, however, really betrays a lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding of intellectual contests. 
Any one who examines the possibilities of such 
contests as are contemplated by the Southern 
Intercollegiate Mathematies Association with a 
sympathetic attitude will see that, if properly 


conducted, such contests will, among other 
things: (1) give more importance and greater 
dignity to scholastic attainments; (2) divert 


some of the interest, enthusiasm and energy 
from athleties (especially football) to the in- 
tellectual domain; (3) help spread the convic- 
tion that our enduring pleasures and interests 
are in the last analysis intellectual; (4) benefit 
the schools participating in these contests by 
bringing them into closer intellectual coopera- 
tion; and (5) benefit the mathematics depart- 
ments themselves in various ways. 

Our attitudes toward what we do, what we 
observe, what we are—in short, our attitudes 
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toward life and its eoncomitants—are the most 


important of all things; and the attitude we 
take toward such an association, and that with 


which we carry on its work will determine its 
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success and just what it may be expected to 
achieve, 
I. MaIzuisy 
CENTENARY COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1933-34 

CONTINUED inerease in the number of junior 

coupled with an apparent (but not 


real) slight decrease in enrolment 


colleges, 
in them over 
the corresponding figures reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society! a year ago, is shown by reports 
institutions of 


this group of 


United 


received from 


higher education in the States up to 
November 20, 1933. 

Detailed information regarding each of these 
institutions may be found in the “Directory of 
the Junior College, 1934,” compiled by Dr. 
Doak S. Campbell, of Peabody College, secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and published in the issue of the Junior 
College Journal for January, 1934. A synopsis 
of some of the more significant facts and sum- 
maries will be of general interest. 

The total number of junior colleges (inelud- 
ing some institutions which are prevailingly 
high school, academy or seminary in character, 
but all of which are doing some junior college 
work) is reported as 519—an increase of 22 or 
4.4 per cent. over the number reported in 1933. 
The total enrolment for 1932-33 was reported 
as 105,457, an apparent decrease of less than 
one half of one per cent. over that of the pre- 
That this loss is apparent rather 
than real is shown by two considerations. The 
1934 Directory gives the list of institutions in 


vious year. 


existence during the year 1933-34, but reports 
enrolment data for the preceding completed 
year, 1932-33. Therefore the current Directory 
does not contain the name of Crane Junior Col- 
lege, unfortunately abolished this year by the 
astonishing action of the Chieago Board of 
During 1932-33 
Crane was close to 4,000. Had this figure been 
added to the reported enrolment of 105,457, it 
would have made a gain for the year of 3.3 per 


Education. the enrolment at 


cent. instead of a loss of 0.5 per cent. as the 


1W. C. Eells, ‘‘Status of the Junior College in 
the United States, 1932—33,’’ ScHOOL anp SocIety, 
xxxvii, 198-200, February 11, 1933. 


published figures actually show. A seeond ¢on- 
sideration showing the inadequacy of the pub- 
lished data is that in the current directory no 
enrolment data are given for fifty institutions, 
while last year there were only twenty-eight for 
which no enrolments were available. There js 
no question that the actual enrolment in these 
twenty-two additional “no-report” institutions, 
independent of the Crane College situation, 
would more than remove the apparent small 
loss in enrolment in the published figures. 

The number of junior colleges and enrolment 
in them, as shown by successive issues of the 
Directory for the past seven years, has been as 
follows: 





Year Number Enrolment 
1928 408 50,529 
1929 405 54,438 
1930 429 67,627 
1931 436 74,088 
1932 473 99,476 
1933 497 106,016 
1934 519 105,457 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Of the entire group of 522 institutions, 214 
(41 per cent.) are public institutions and 305 
(59 per cent.) are private. Corresponding 
figures last year were 192 public institutions 
and 305 private ones. The public institutions 
not only are increasing more rapidly in number, 
but they have much the larger proportion of the 
enrolment. Sixty-eight per cent. of the enrol- 
ment (last year 66 per cent.), or 72,100, is 
found in the public junior colleges, as com- 
pared with 33,357 in the private junior colleges. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


The number and enrolment in each type of 
junior college for each state are shown in 
Table 1. 

California leads in total number of junior 
colleges, with 54; Texas is next with 43; fol- 
lowed by Iowa with 37, Missouri with 24, Okla- 




















TABLE 1 
AND ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


10R COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 





Total Public Private 

State Enrol- Enrol Enrol 
No. ment No. ment No. ment 
rr 483 1 y S35 
Ar ee ee 2 891 2 891 0 oo 
Ar ee 2,057 6 1,642 6 415 
California “suka ee 34,814 35 33,515 19 1,299 
Colorado ...... 5 §22 2 250 3 272 
( inecticut at 321 0 D oak 
Delaware . a 276 1 51 1 225 
Dist Columbia 9 433 0 ad 9 33 
Florida 7 643 1 201 6 442 
Georgia 17 2,029 10 1,234 7 795 
Idaho 7 1,537 3 986 4 551 
Il] i ce Gracanta 18 3,403 5 1,878 13 1,525 
I i 7 520 2 “ee 5 520 
Iowa 37 2,676 27 1,904 10 TI2 
Ranges. ccescee 17 3,704 10 3 a0) 7 374 
Kentucky 18 2,239 1 192 17 2,547 
Louisiana 9 6419 2 DAS 7 101 
3 153 0 ° 3 53 
5 561 1 3 4 D4A8 
9 674 1 8 630 
il 3,718 8 3, 3 196 
10 2,412 7 2 3 190 
20 3,240 11 2 r4 9 718 
Missouri ...«<. 24 4,762 8 2,427 16 2,335 
Montana ...... 2 379 1 379 1 wes 
Nebraska ..... 7 746 2 131 5 615 
NOVSGR  cccivincs 0 mee 0 0 ae 
New Hampshire 2 190 1 1 190 
New Jersey ... 4 235 0 wit 4 235 
New Mexico .. 1 209 1 209 0 re 
New York ..... 10 954 0 or 10 954 
North Carolina 21 3,206 3 319 18 2,887 
North Dakota... 2 421 2 421 0 ere 
RMN sanewres cus 12 3,563 1 1,215 11 2,348 
Oklahoma ..... 23 2,795 20 2,643 3 152 

OFGGG ~<csv cus 2 eee 0 2 a 
Pennsylvania 7 995 0 7 995 
Rhode Island... 1 25 0 phe 1 3 
South Carolina. 4 306 1 20 3 286 
South Dakota... 6 352 3 233 3 119 
rennessee ..... 14 1,762 2 174 12 1,588 
SOME. cwws canes 43 8,528 20 4,949 23 3,579 
UGE. citccecess 6 1,522 3 675 3 847 
Vermont ...... 1 101 0 Ae 1 101 
VIER § secese 1,492 0 ‘oh 11 1,492 
Washington ... 6 739 + 502 2 237 
West Virginia. 7% 887 1 290 6 597 
Wisconsin .... 6 906 1 689 5 217 

NYOMI 6 ccikce 0 a 0 oar 0 
Philippines ... 4 1,865 1,817 1 1S 
Canal Zone.... 1 62 1 62 0 

Total .......519 105,457 214 72,100 305 33,357 





homa with 23, North Carolina with 21 and Mis- 
sissippi with 20. Nevada and Wyoming are the 
only states in which none are found. One is 
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reported this year for the first time in the Canal 
Zone. 

Publie junior colleges are found in 37 states, 
as compared with 31 states last year. Calitor- 
nia stands first with 35, followed by Iowa with 
27 and by Texas and Oklahoma with 20 each. 
Private junior colleges are found in all but five 
states, the largest number being in Texas, Calli- 
fornia, North Carolina, Kentucky and Missouri 
in the order named. 

California leads in total enrolment with 
34,814, almost one third of the total enrolment 
in the country. Texas is second with 8,528, fol- 
lowed by Missouri with 4,767. 

Inereased enrolments are found in the publie 
junior colleges in 20 states, decreased enrol- 
ments in 12, and no change in 3 states, the net 
increase being 3.3 per cent. The most notable 
increase in enrolment in public junior colleges 
occurred in California with an increase of 4,767 
regular students (22 per cent.), but a decrease 
of 1,545 in special students, making a net gain 
of 3,222 or 11 per cent. for the year. A strong 
factor in this steady growth in California, even 
in times of severe economic stress, is the com- 
plete absence of tuition charges of any kind. 
Decreased attendance has resulted in some 
states in which substantial tuition charges have 
been imposed in the publie junior colleges. 

Increased enrolments are found in private 
junior colleges in 18 states, decreased enrol- 
ments in 24 states, and no change in one state, 
the net decrease being 7.9 per cent. Private 
junior colleges, with relative high tuition 
charges, have suffered severely in many cases, 
even though they have made substantial redue- 
tions in tuition. 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

The junior college is prevailingly a eoeduca 
tional institution and is becoming more so, 372 
being reported of this type this year, as com- 
pared with 345 last year. Two institutions for 
men and two for women are reported in the 
publie group, all the others being coeducational. 
Of the private group 47 are for men and 96 
are for women. Corresponding numbers last 
year were 43 for men and 105 for women. 

Fifty-eight per cent. of the private group are 
reported as under denominational auspices, the 
Methodists leading with 45, followed by Bap- 
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tists, 33; Catholic, 27; Lutherans, 19; Presby- 
terians, 15; and sixteen other groups with one 
to six each, 33. 

A considerable variety of types of adminis- 
trative organization are found, which are sum- 
marized in Table 2. The percentage distribu- 
tion for the same six types last year, based upon 
163 eases, is added for comparison. The most 
notable changes seem to be in the decrease in 
the number and proportion of the six-year type 
(from 32 to 23) and of the four-year type 
(from 29 to 19), and the corresponding increase 
in the two-year type, which now includes prac- 
tically 90 per cent. of the junior colleges in the 
country. 

TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ACCORDING TO TYPE OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Number Percentage Percentage 


Type 1934 1934 1933 
6-year 23 1.9 6.9 
5-year 4 0.4 0.4 
f-year 19 $.0 6.3 
}-yeal 2 0.4 0.4 
2-year 422 89.5 85.1 
1 year } 0.8 0.9 


SIZE OF COLLEGES 
The size of the 469 junior eolleges for which 
enrolments are reported are summarized in the 


following tabulation: 


0- 49 82 700- 799 8 
50— 99 124 SO0— 899 4 
100-199 120 900— 999 1 
200-299 66 1,000-—1,999 9 
300~399 °6 2 000—2,999 3 
100-499 17 3,000-—3 ,999 9 
500—599 4 4. 000—4,999 0 
600-699 2 5,000-—5,999 1 


While the junior college is still a eompara- 
tively small institution, much too small in many 
eases for the highest efficiency, yet it is growing 
steadily. It is significant that there are 77 
which have enrolments exceeding 300, as com- 
pared with 75 last year, and 15, even not in- 
eluding Crane, which exceed 1,000 as compared 
with 14 last year (including Crane.) The 
largest institution in the country is now Los 


Angeles Junior College, with a reported enrol- 


ment last year of 5,009. 


ENROLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrolment by classes, as far as this distine- 
tion was observed, may be summarized as fol- 
lows. A percentage distribution for last year is 


added for comparison. 





Number Percentage Percentage 


Class 1932-33 1932-33 1931-32 
Freshmen 53,558 55.9 57.1 
Sophomores 29,330 30.6 28.3 
Specials 12,964 13.5 14.6 

Total 95,852 100.0 100.0 


The proportion of sophomore students has 
made a distinct increase over the previous year. 
If the special students are eliminated from con- 
sideration, 33 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1931-32; 35 in 1932-33. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The Directory reports 3,639 full-time instrue- 
tors and 2,464 on a part-time basis in 394 junior 
colleges, an average of 15.5 per institution, as 
compared with 15.7 last year. If it be assumed 
that two part-time instructors are equivalent to 
one working full time, the equivalent of 4,871 
full-time instructors, an average of 12.4 per 
institution, is found in these 394 reporting 
junior colleges. California is eredited with 
1,310 instructors, Texas with 472, and Missouri 
with 300. 

CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1933 and 1934 diree- 
tories reveals a change in the administrative 
head on the part of 74 junior colleges, or 16 
per cent. of the entire group. Last year a 
similar change of 12 per cent. was reported. 
In the public junior colleges the change was 18 
per cent., in the private ones, 15 per cent. 

Watter Crossy EELLSs 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


MEYER, ADOLPH E. Modern European Educators. 
Pp. xiv+241. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 

PALM, FRANKLIN C. Europe Since Napoleon. Pp. 
ix+890. Illustrated. Ginn. $4.00. 





